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Significant 


The Present 

More Limited Hopes 
JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 
in The Atlantic Monthly 


The immediate problem for which the 
world needs a solution today is different 
from the problem of a year ago. Then it 
was a question of how we could lift our- 
selves out of the state of acute slump in 
which we had fallen and raise the prob- 
lem of production back to a normal figure. 
But today the primary problem is to 
avoid a far-reaching financial crisis. 
There is now no possibility of reaching a 
normal level of production in the near 
future. Our efforts are directed toward 
the attainment of more limited hopes. 
Can we prevent an almost complete col- 
lapse of the financial structure of modern 
capitalism? With no financial leadership 
left in the world and profound intellectual 
error as to the causes and cures prevail- 
ing in the responsible seats of power, 
one begins to wonder and doubt. At any 
rate, no one is likely to dispute that for 
the world as a whole the avoidance of 
financial collapse, rather than the stimu- 
lation of industrial activity, is now the 
front-rank problem. The restoration of 
industry must come second in order of 
time. 

What elements of hope can we discern 
in the surrounding gloom? 

The outstanding ground for cheerful- 
ness lies, I think, in this—that the sys- 
tem has already shown its capacity to 
stand an almost inconceivable strain. If 
anyone had prophesied to us a year or 
two ago the actual state of affairs which 
exists today, could we have believed that 
the world could continue to maintain even 
that degree of normality which we ac- 
tually have? This remarkable capacity of 
the system to take punishment is the best 
reason for hoping that we still have time 


to rally the constructive forces of the 
world. 
[Mr. Keynes indicates that inflation re- 


sulting from public works or depreciated 
currency will provide the solution for the 
depression, and that Great Britain, whose 
statesmen have realistically accepted in- 
flation, will lead in the recovery. ] 


A Whole Battery 
Of Weapons Against You 


DoroTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


an address to children, in 
The American Scholar 


You will, I hope, my children, come to 
be scholars in the true sense of the word, 
Scholars,—that is, people who believe that 
the life of the intelligence is more im- 
portant for health and happiness than 
driving an expensive car; who know that 
the keen intellectual struggle with one’s 
own mental limitations, the glorious 
anguish of getting the best out of one’s 
native equipment of gray matter gives a 
meaning, a Shapeliness, and enduring 


From 
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Sentiments 


For 
you, the form taken by the Great Boig 
[the enemy] will be the general accept- 
ance around you of low mental stand- 
ards; the firmly held folk-belief that to 
be an intellectual person is to be absurd, 
silly, and awfully tiresome. Everywhere 
you go you will find a majority of the 
people sunk fathoms deep in the error of 
believing that satisfaction (rather than 
heaviness and care) is to be had from ma- 
terial possessions, that pleasure (rather 
than boredom) is to be had from cheap 
trivial standards in the arts. 

Now I will not conceal from you that 
if you do not resist this folk-belief, if 
you sink down into quiescent intellectual 
slumber, you will have no trouble with 
the Great Béig of mediocre standards of 
thought. It will not hurt you; you will be 
as little aware of it as the drug-addict 
is of his own lethargic half-death. But if 
you are to enjoy life and not have it slip 
through your fingers like something in 
a stupid dream, if you brave the belief 
that dullness is better than intelligence 
and try to go on growing and progressing 
and learning, you must not be surprised 
to see the whole battery of weapons used 
against you, ranging from ridicule and 
hostility to the soft smothering fling over 
your head of the blanket of lack of out- 
side intellectual stimulus. 


beauty of form to a human life.... 


Gets a Grip 
On a Young Girl 


Wintis J. BALLINGER 
in The Forum 


Education begins in a cloister. The 
curse of its origin is still upon it. For 
years education has been concerned more 
about dry moral codes than intelligent, 
robust living. The body has been looked 
upon as a sort of decaying casket in 
which was placed first a gem called the 
soul, then a jewel called the mind. The 
nearer rotten the casket the more bril- 
liant the jewels. For hundreds of years 
education has championed the mind and 
the soul as its supreme end... . 

It is a terrible thing when this ascetic 
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tradition of education gets a grip on a 

young girl, when she thinks that the ful- | 
fillment of life is to dedicate herself to | 
something far removed from the senses, 
when she falls into the accursed trap of | 
overdoing her mind at the expense of the 
rest of her. I have seen so many blindly | 
walking to such an ugly fate, preparing | 
themselves to run on one cylinder when | 
they ought to be hitting on ten. One ob- | 
serves them boning their heads off in the ||} 
library, filling their notebooks  with)| 
zealous faith in the magic happiness of | 
higher mathematics, putting all their ef- |] 
forts into an enlarged cranium, develop- || 
ing a fanatical pride in and a contempt 
for anything less magnificent than a life’) 
of acute mentality, scoffing at such puerile || 
pursuits as dancing or “boy friends’, | 
flitting around in sorry little groups of. 
two or three. They are a tragic lot.|] 
Nature is a heartless architect. The) 
foundation for happiness must be ing | i 
in youth. 


The Path 


For Its Shakespeare 
St. JOHN ERVINE 


in The Observer (London) 


There is a poet in Bugene O’Neill, 
though his note is becoming fainter and 
fainter. I once called him the Marlowe 
of America, preparing the path for its 
Shakespeare, and I believe that descrip- 
tion to be still true. He, too, like Mar- 
lowe, sprawls and is humorless and in- 
clined to let the ideologist in him usurp 
the place of the artist, but the artist is!] 
there. He cannot be found in “Mourning |} 
Becomes Electra’, in which there is not aj]} 
single sentence which glows with the 
poet’s passion. From beginning to end of 
this long play, there is not one speech 
that is memorable or quickened by the 
fire that burns in every poet’s heart. 

Yet O'Neill is a poet, inflamed by a 
Singer’s ecstasy. Can the poet be re- 
covered, or is he to founder in a puddle] 
of pseudo-science? The question is stil] 
debatable. He is not yet drowned, al- 
though his efforts to escape from a watery. 
grave seem to grow feebler. What he most] 
terribly needs is a shock such as Saul 
received on the road to Damascus. If he| 
can be temporarily blinded by a vision]] 
from heaven, the poet in him will emerge |) 
and overcome and kill the peddler off 
second-hand thoughts. 

When that occurs to him, he will no} 
longer see men as beasts walking under 
the elms. He will learn, first, that elms#} 
are beautiful, and, secondly, that men 
still aspire to be gods. Caliban, undoubt- 
edly, was a low type, but he looked up to. 
Miranda, and in that upward glance at] 
beauty he showed that he had in him 
the power to shed the beast. Mr. O’Neill | 
will not admire the effort man has made} 
to climb out of the mud, but stands} 
gloomily by, exclaiming, “You’re dirty!) 
You're dirty!” and, not content with thus I 
reviling the creature who toilsomely |]. 
emerges from the slime, runs at him andi. 
tries to push him back into it! Is that] 
work for a poet? 
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Liberals and Their Free Church 


Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian Association hears the report of President Cornish of the joint 
enterprise of the two Fellowships looking to a great united religious force in 


Dre the times, an attendance 
well up to the average assembled 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, Tues- 

day, May 24, for the 107th annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The number of delegates present 
by actual count was 715, divided as fol- 
lows: 147 life members, 152 ministerial 
delegates, 410 lay delegates, and 6 un- 
attached. ; 

While the officers of the Association 
were candid in their statements of dis- 
turbing conditions, the general attitude 
was one of confidence in the integrity of 
the Fellowship, and resolution to use the 
depression to develop greater spiritual re- 
sources. 

Rey. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
Association, in his annual address, spoke 
forcefully of the proposed “Free Church 
of America”, the idea that overshadowed 
all others during Anniversary Week. He 
explained the efforts the combined Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Commission had made 
to meet conditions and provide a working 
proposition. His explanation and appeal 
in this particular were met with enthu- 
siasm; and a resolution endorsing the 
proposed movement was passed. The 
resolution is appended. Debate disclosed 
the fact that, in addition to general ap- 
proval, some wished the movement to go 
further and become an actual merger of 
the two fellowships. Enthusiastic recep- 
tion of the plan by the delegates, through 
a resolution—no vote was taken—means 
strong support for the movement. 


Perfecting a Plan 


Dr. Cornish said in part: “In the past, 
there have been many friendly approaches 
between the Universalist and Unitarian 
churches. At the last annual meeting, it 
was voted to authorize the president to 
appoint a commission to confer with the 


Universalist commission, if a similar com- 


mission should be appointed by the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, both com- 
missions to study ways for cooperation. 

‘Tere are two denominations, Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian, of different 
origins and with equally important and 
noble histories. The Universalists under 


{Murray and Ballou protested against the 


wrath of the Calvinistic conception of 
God. Their hearts rebelled against the 


horror. They believed in the goodness of 
God. We Unitarians protested against the 
Galvinistic Trinity. We could not accept 
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a triune God, with all the far-reaching 
implications of atonement and hell. Bach 
fellowship has its own roster of saints, 
its rich history of good deeds, its ac- 
customed ways. Both enjoy the same free- 
dom. Both are children of the modern 
scientific spirit, and look to the future 
rather than to the past. Both face the 
same gigantic task in this mechanistic age 
to bring in comfort and hope. I have the 
faith to believe we shall vastly help each 
other by going forward together. 

“The Council of the Free Church of 
America is now perfecting a plan which 
in due time will be submitted to this 
Association and to the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention. We must take all the 
time that is needed. Let us go forward 
with patience and with faith.” 


Its Wealth Its Spirit 


President Cornish explained the change, 
necessitated by conditions, in the meeting 
of the International Congress which was 
to be held in August. Only a few of the 
member groups could send delegates at 
this time, and the meeting has been post- 
poned. The Congress probably will meet 
in Switzerland a year hence, and due 
notice will be given. 

“The work of the International Associa- 
tion rests quite as much with the Admin- 
istrative Committee as with the Congress 
itself”,, said Dr. Cornish. “It is therefore 
necessary for our Association to be repre- 
sented at the Executive Committee meet- 
ing. We were the founders of this work 
and have been its constant supporters. It 
was started by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and 
his colleagues in 1900, held its first meet- 
ing in London in 1901, and was earried 
forward for many years by Dr. Charles 
W. Wendte. In advice and guidance this 
Association has played a leading part. 
Your Directors have voted to send Dr. 
J. A. G. F. Auer of Harvard University 
and Tufts College, and myself.” 

Surveying the work as a whole, Presi- 
dent Cornish concluded: “We are engaged 
in a vast enterprise. In our own churches 
we are trying to lift ourselves and others 
into knowledge of higher truths and 
higher ways. Through this Association we 
are trying to unite in this common cause 
with like-minded groups of consecrated 
people in the Free Church of America. 
Through this Association as part of the 
International Association we are banded 


together with some twenty millions of de- 
voted people scattered throughout the 
world, who are working to bring right- 
ecousness and hope to all mankind. We are 
laboring together as a part of the Holy 
Catholic Church of the aspiring mind and 
understanding heart. Let it be said here 
that the wealth of a church is not in its 
physical equipment nor in its riches. Its 
wealth is in its spirit. Too much we have 
been seeking a material perfection. Given 
the new parish house, or a new organ, or 
new physical adjustment or the next and 
the next, we have believed that then the 
spirit of the church would grow. Some- 
times it has; sometimes it has not grown. 
And still stands the ancient sacrifice, a 
humble and a contrite heart. Still the 
wind bloweth where it listeth. Still those 
who lead the life shall know the teaching, 
its worth, its truth, whether or not it be 
of God. Even if our meetinghouses fell 
asunder, the churches of the spirit would 
remain.” 

Reporting for the Fellowship commit- 
tee, Rev. George F. Patterson, D.D., ex- 
plained that thirty-three preliminary cer- 
tificates have been received. Of the men 
taken into the fellowship, twenty-one have 
been settled. Of the men who have come 
to us this year, fourteen are Unitarians, 
one Baptist, four Methodists, five Uni- 
versalists, one Friend, six Congregational- 
ists, one Presbyterian, and one WHpisco- 
palian. Dr. Patterson invited the gather- 
ing to stand while he read the names of 
the incoming men, and extended to them 
an appropriate welcome. 


Church in No Man’s Land 


Greetings were conveyed from the Uni- 
versalist General Convention by its secre- 
tary, Rev. Roger F. Htz, D.D. Dr. Hitz is 
also a member of the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Commission. Dr. Hitz said that the 
great need is for leadership in religion. 
In the last two or three years it has been 
proved again that material foundations 
are only shifting sands. The only founda- 
tion which endures is that resting on the 
spiritual rock. Our churches are justified 
only as they establish a friendly society. 
What we liberals need is a new sense of 
our mission. Our two churches have in 
common the expectation that truth and 
righteousness will prevail. Just as soon 
as civilization can be built on the ideals 
of the brotherhood of man a new day 
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will dawn. An exceedingly difficult task 
faces all religious liberals. The world 
needs leadership—such leadership as lib- 
eral cooperation can give it. I can testify 
to the pleasure I have had in working 
with your officers. We have on our lists 


102 ministers who have fellowship in 
both denominations. 
“The reception with which the an- 


nouncement of a ‘Free Church’ has been 
received proves that many are ready for 


some such movement”, said Dr. Htz. “We 
have great ends in view. Are we big 


enough to accomplish them? If we are we 
build a 


shall find that we are helping 
ereater brotherhood of man around the 
world.” 

Speaking on “Cooperation in Areas of 


Conflict”, Clarence BE. Pickett, Hxecutive 
Secretary of the American Friends Sery- 
Committee, said, “The church seems 
to have had a flair for conflict. We would 
not disregard deep theological thought : 
thinking theologically does not mean 
necessarily dissension. We are living in a 
drastically changing world. A certain 
amount of. conflict is inevitable. The 
church should decide in what its function 
lies. In a world of over-production we 
realize that terrific changes must come.” 

In the soft coal regions, the speaker 
said, there must be dissension because 
people are hungry. When mines are run- 
ning only on one-sixth time families wili 
suffer, and violence will follow. He spoke 
of one family which had a home within 
five miles of one of the largest coal mines 
in the United States but could not heat 
the house because the operators of the 
mine could not sell their coal. 

“The affairs of the church are not those 
of the agitator’, he continued. “But if 
its hopes are those of peace that fact 
should not blind it to world conditions. 
Let the church take its place in no man’s 
land. In that position it may be assailed 
by both sides, but in the end the justice 
and righteousness for which it stands will 
be consummated.” 

Departmental reports 
course of the meetings are available in 
full in printed form. But may we give 
brief excerpts as presented by the various 
heads of departments? 


ice 


given in the 


Raising Leader Quality 


Reporting for the Department of Social 
Relations, Dr. Robert C. Dexter said that 
the peculiar situation in the world today 
had made an unusual number of demands 
on his department. To quote his words, 
“From every quarter, from our own 
churches and ministers, from Alliances, 
from individuals, from outside religious 
and secular groups with whom we have 
built up a liason relationship, the de- 
mands for service haye been incessant and 
importunate.” Dr. Dexter spoke especially 
of ten lectures given by him the first week 
in February, 1932, at the University of 
Missouri, dealing with the social obliga- 
tion of religion. There is no Unitarian 
church near the university; hence the 
notable opportunity of presenting the lib- 
eral point of view. 

Waitstill H. Sharp, speaking of the 
work of his department, that of religious 
education, urged education for the entire 
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church. The church school should serve 
the church rather than be an end in itself. 
He spoke of a great expectation he had 
of some day seeing the entire church, 
young and old, studying religion together. 
As adults we must ask ourselves: how 
are we facing the problem in our own 
spiritual lives? “I have one specific recom- 
mendation”’, he said, “that each church 
have a board of strategy representing all 
phases of the life of the church; and that 
this board concern itself with a study 
and practice of the relationship of the 
church to the community. Religious educa- 
tion, if it is to serve its greatest purpose, 
must function at all ages.” 

Rev. Charles R. Joy, in his report 
covering the work of the Department of 


Registered 


Freedom is all I want, but to hope for it 
1 feel ashamed.—Rabindranath Tagore. 


Anybody who by any good means what- 
ever modifies youthful human nature for 
the better is a builder of civilization. 

—-William Healy. 


When a herd of cattle stampedes in 
fright, the fastest runner is in front; the 
real leader may be in the rear because 
it has seen no reason for joining the 
stampede.—Arthur H. Morgan. 


Byery human being might be born into 
a world of plenty, born into a clean, con- 
venient, uncrowded, healthy home, learn- 
ing from the beginning of the varied love- 
liness of the life before it, and of the 
expanding drama of human achievement 
in which it has to play its part. 

—H. G. Wells. 


Church Hxtension and Maintenance, said 
that no effort had been made to occupy 
new territory, all efforts being concen- 
trated on holding ground already gained. 
He spoke of a survey undertaken for the 
purpose of learning conditions in all aided 
churches, with the desire to aid and 
counsel them. Information of great value 
had been obtained, which had been placed 
on file and could be used for strengthening 
churches in general. Mr. Joy referred 
also to the weekly broadcasts which go 
out over powerful New England stations, 
some of which reach literally around the 
world, multiplying a great many times the 
liberal message. “We are reaching by 
means of the radio a multitude as nu- 
merous as that which might be included in 
one thousand new churehes, each with a 
congregation of 250”, he said. “This is 
no time for discouragement. We may well 
have faith, hope, courage and vision; and 
believe that the great day of the church 
is about to dawn. The last two years have 
taught us that only an informed and in- 
telligent religion can save us. Our task 
is still to believe and preach that this day 
too will pass. The anchors still hold.” 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of 
Meadyille Theological School, speaking 
on “Renewing the Ministry’, mentioned 
two elements of a church: a minister of 
high intellectual and spiritual qualities, 
and a people endeavoring to live in the 
spirit of religion. Dr. Snow was convinced 
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that the people of the free churches are 
earnestly working together for a better 
life, and possess unsuspected vitality. He 
spoke of the increasing importance of 
raising the quality of leadership; and 
of training leaders in our own household 
of faith. Some men decide later in life 
to enter the ministry. Often our best 
preachers come from this group. An out- 
standing necessity is that of adequate 
preparation. A student for the ministry 
should have at least six years of special 
training. To effect this we should have 
available a list of scholarships and fellow- 
ships; and then try to get the best men. 
Is not this one of our great denomina- 
tional tasks? The world needs trained 
leadership. Many fine people are grow- 
ing up without contact with the church. | 
3ut they have found no substitute for { 
religion. 


Arthur Agnew of Belfast 


The treasurer of the Association, 
Parker E. Marean, said in part in his 
report: “The conditions this past year | 


have been reflected in the income which 
the Association has received from invest- | 
ments. However, those funds which are. 
invested in our General Investment Fund 
received income for the fiscal year which |} 
closed on April 30, 1932, at the rate of }/ 
5.384%—and with few exceptions all the ]| 
funds of the Association are so invested. 
This rate is not low. 

“There has been distributed for this 
meeting a printed report by the treasurer | 
which gives in detail the contributions 
to the Association as well as the bequests, 
gifts and other capital receipts during the ]]| 
year ending April 30. You will notice that | 
the total of the contributions, as shown 
in the summary on page 13, amounts to 
$41,270.49. This is a drop of about $9,000 
from that of the previous year, and 
was inevitable in times like these. Never 
have so many churches needed the ad- 
vice, encouragement, and financial aid 
over rough places from the Association as |} 
now. Many churches will require tem- 
porary aid from the Association this year, 
and in order to meet these extra demands, 
we urge the stronger churches to exert 
every effort to stand by.” 

Rey. Arthur L. Agnew, Belfast, Ireland, |] 
brought greetings from the churches of! 
Great Britain. “The ocean is getting If} 
narrowen”, he gaid, “and that means 
we in Great Britain and you in America 
are drawing closer and closer together. 
There is a continual going and coming ; 
and thus we stimulate each other. It is'fl 
a source of inspiration to us from abroad} 
to come over here and participate in this 
wonderful week of meetings; and to per- 
ceive your steadiness in this period o 
depression. Perhaps one of the greatest]. 
opportunities is before us. Our people are] 
in charge of a religion which the world]! 
would turn to if it only knew about it,’ 

Mr. Agnew also described the work] 
of his church in Belfast. From a single]! 
meeting on Sunday, and a handful ofl 
people, the work has developed until it) 
attracts a large congregation, and is ae 
tive every day of the week. It does con 
siderable social work, endeavoring to dor! 
its utmost for every individual it comes 


chester, 
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in contact with who is in need. “It is a 
church which aims to give service’, Mr. 
Agnew concluded. 

Dr. Cornish, in a brief service in recog- 
nition of deceased ministers, read the 
names, and gave brief eulogies as follows: 

Rey. Charles William Wendte, JOD) 
whose far vision saw clearly the unifica- 
tion of world liberalism. 

Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker, Sd DID. 
D.D.: Bloquent interpreter of the great 
verities of life. 

Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers, D.D.: Who 
never turned his back but marched breast 
forward. 

Rev. Herbert Whitney: Discerning 
and friendly critic, dauntless spirit. 

Rey. Houghton Page: Devoted friend, 
devoted pastor, inspiring preacher. 

Rey. Amandus Norman, D.D.: Soldierly 
apostle of the Free Faith to the Seandi- 
navians in the Northwest. 

Rey. Seth Curtis Beach, D.D.: The 
xrand Old Man of the denomination. 

Rey. George Tudor Jones: Philosopher 
and scholar. 

Rey. William Wallace Fenn, D.D.: The 
great and beloved teacher and preacher. 

Rey. Herbert Leslie Buzzell: Faithful 
to both the tradition and vision of lib- 
eralism. 

Rev. Magnus J. Skeptisson: 
preacher of Icelandic liberalism. 

Rey. Rodney Fuller Johonnot, D.D.: 
“Sturdy advocate of the love of God and 
the greatness of man”. 

Rey. Seward Baker: Minister and 
Judge of the Juvenile Court. Lover: of 
truth and justice. 


Pioneer 


Elections 
The following officers were elected: 
Regional vice-presidents (term of one 
year): Prof. James A. Tufts, Exeter, 
N.H.; William B. Gardner, Fairhaven, 
Mass.; Charles Bolte, New York City; 
Gustave Breaux, Louisville, Ky.; Hon. 


Morton D. Hull, Chicago, Ill.; James H. 
Wolfe, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mrs. Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt, Oakland, Calif.; George 
Falconer, Montreal, P. Q. Treasurer (term 
expires May, 1933 to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Henry H. Fuller) : 
Parker IE. Marean, Cambridge, Mass. 
Directors (term of three years to expire 
1935) : Rev. Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs. John B. Nash, New York City ; 
Charles O. Richardson, Weston, Mass. ; 
Rey. Charles E. Snyder, Davenport, Ia. ; 
Hon. Herbert C. Parsons, Boston, Mass. ; 
Rey. Abbot Peterson, Brookline, Mass. 
Directors (term of one year): Mr. N. 
Horton Batchelder, Windsor, Conn., rep- 
resenting schools, colleges, and other edu- 
cational agencies; Rey. John H. Lathrop, 


Brooklyn, NX, representing — social 
agencies and _ societies; Dr. Minot 


Simons, New York City, representing the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union; Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees, Jamaica Plain, Mass., represent- 
ing the General Alliance of Unitarian 
Women; William ©. Crawford, Allston, 
Mass., representing the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League; Frank B. Frederick, Dor- 
Mass., representing the Young 
People’s Religious Union. Director (term 
of one year to expire 1933 in place of 
Miss Edith Weld Peck, resigned): Mrs. 
William B. Nichols, Quincy, Mass. 
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Resolutions 


Henry Holton Fuller 


The officers, members, and delegates of 
the American Unitarian Association, as- 
sembled in annual meeting, desire to ex- 
press their profound sorrow in the death 
of the Treasurer of the Association, 
Henry Holton Fuller, and to record their 
deep appreciation of his years of faithful 
and deyoted service. 

The Association has always been fortu- 
nate in the type of men chosen to ad- 
minister its financial affairs, and Mr. 
Fuller proved himself a worthy successor 
of a notable line. 

As Treasurer of the Association and as 
its legal advisor, he gave unreservedly of 
his time, strength, and wisdom. As loyal 
layman, he offered the Unitarian fellow- 
ship his undivided allegiance. As friend, 
his pungent wit, his understanding sym- 
pathy, and his genuine interest in the 
welfare of his comrades endeared him to 
all his associates. 

No formal resolution can possibly ex- 
press the debt the Association owes Mr. 
Fuller flor his years of conspicuously 
successful service. That debt cannot be 
repaid, but his name will always be 
spoken with sincere appreciation and with 
affectionate gratitude. 


World Declarations 


WuerREAS the American Unitarian As- 
sociation feels that a more just and stable 
basis for international relationships is 
the most important step to be taken in 
solving America’s own internal problems, 
and 

WueEREAS the members of this Associa- 
tion believe that the policy enunciated in 
the platforms of our national parties 
may well have important bearing on the 
initiation and development of such a 
policy, be it hereby 

ReESoLvED that this Association send to 
the Chairman of the National Committee 
of each of our parties a request that 
declarations favoring the following be in- 
corporated in the party platforms: 

(1) Prompt adherence to the World 

Court. 
(2) Consultation with other najtions 
if violation of the Kellogg Pact is 
threatened. 
Continued participation in the 
work of the League of Nations. 
Limitation and drastic reduction 
of armaments and armament ex- 
penditures by international agree- 
ment and abolition of all offensive 
weapons. 
Protection of the persons and 
property of nationals in foreign 
countries by pacific means only. 
Acceptance of the doctrine that 
territorial, political or other gains 
made in violation of the Pact of 
Paris shall not be recognized. 
The drastic reduction ot our own 
military and naval budgets. 
Participation by our government in 
international conferences on eco- 
nomic problems of vital importance 
to world recovery, such as debts 
and reparations, tariffs, currencies, 
and farm products. 


— 
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Favoring Birth Control 
WHEREAS, a bill S 4486, H.R. 11082, 


is before Congress “to amend section 305 
(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, and sections 
211, 245, and 312 of the Criminal Code, 
as amended”, as follows: “The provisions 
of this section shall not be construed to 
apply to any book or information relating 
to the prevention of conception, or article, 
instrument, substance, drug, medicine, or 
thing designed, adapted, or intended for 
the prevention of conception, for use (1) 
by any physician legally licensed to prac- 
tice medicine in any state, territory, or 
the District of Columbia, or by his direc- 
tion or prescription; (2) by any medical 
college legally chartered under the laws 
of any state, territory, or the District 
of Columbia; (8) by any druggist in his 
legitimate prescription business; or (4) 
by any hospital or clinie licensed in any 
state, territory, or the District of 
Columbia,” Be it 

ReEsoLvVED, that this Annual Meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association com- 
mend this bill to the earnest attention of 
our churches to the end that their mem- 
bers who approve of it shall immediately 
convey their approval to their respective 
representatives in the Senate and House 


‘ 


of Representatives of the United States. 


Hail! Free Church 


ResoLveD: That the American Uni- 
tarian Association endorses the report of 
the Universalist-Unitarian Commission 
and hails the birth of the Free Church 
of America with the devout hope that 
it may lead to the early and effective 
union of the forces of liberal] religion. 


Conscience on War 


Wuerras, This Association at the Gen- 
eral Conference held in Philadelphia in 
October 1931 has protested against the 
majority opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Macintosh 
case as a violation of “liberty of con- 
science” and as “universal conscription of 
conscience without regard to religious 
scruples”, and 

WHerEAS, in the same resolution this 
Association pledged itself “to all pos- 
sible efforts to move Congress to find some 
relief’, and 

Wuereas, the Cutting Bill so called 
adds to the Naturalization Act the fol- 
lowing clauses: 


“but an alien otherwise qualified 
shall not be denied citizenship under 
any provisions of this act solely by 
reason of his refusal on conscien- 
tious grounds to promise to bear 
arms or otherwise participate in war; 
Provided, That nothing in the fore- 
going provisions shall be construed to 
affect the obligations of aliens after 
their admission to citizenship” 
and whereas by said bill such relief is 
provided and the rights of citizens apply- 
ing for naturalization to freedom of con- 
science are protected, be it hereby 
(Continued on page 863) 
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Ethics of a Free Minister 


Before the U. M. U., Dr. F. R. Griffin expounds the proposition that 
congregations in the Unitarian Fellowship are highly tolerant of 
their preachers’ opinions, and his hearers seem in agreement 


Le problem of ministerial ethics, 
which for Unitarian ministers was 
brought to a dramatic focus the past 
winter in the Palmer case, was probably 
finally disposed of by the illuminating and 
satisfying address of Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of the First Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia, Pa., at the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, May 
23, The meeting, which elected Tev. 
Herbert Hitchen of the Unitarian church 
of West Newton, Mass., as president of 
the union to succeed Rev. Abbot Peterson 
of the First Parish in Brookline, Mass., 
took place in the Bulfinch Place Church 
of Boston. 

Several meetings of the union during 
the winter discussed the issues created 
by the resignation of Rev. Raymond H. 
Palmer as minister of the Unitarian 
church of Lynn, Mass., without succeeding 
in making a definite action. The growing 
feeling of many ministers that steps 
should be taken to prevent other un- 
fortunate conflicts between ministers and 
congregation was reflected in the ballots 
on “ministerial prerogative” sent out to 
members of the union, the results of 
which were announced at the meeting. 

Out of 210 ballots returned, 115 
favored and 384 opposed “an organized 
movement toward closer ministerial sol- 
idarity, professional spirit, and mutual 
cooperation”. One hundred and twenty- 
seven voted that such a movement “be 
initiated and carried on by and through 
the Ministerial Union’ rather than that 
“a separate organization be effected, act- 
ing independently of the Ministerial 
Union”. 

As the result of these votes, the di- 
rectors of the union recominended that 
“the Ministerial Union create a committee 
for friendly services to such churches and 
ministers aS may desire it”. The meeting 
endorsed this recommendation. 

Dr. Griffin, whose subject was ‘‘Minis- 
terial Hthics’, spoke in part as follows 
in regard to the question of freedom of 
the pulpit: 

“Our churches offer us free pulpits. They 
say to us: Here is one place where a man 
can give his best thought without fear or 
restraint. We will respect him most when 
he is most sincere, honest and straight- 
forward. A free pulpit is our most 
honored institution and we expect you to 
maintain it. 

“This brings us to a 
which much has been said and about 
which there has been some heartache. 
While there may have been denial now 
and then of freedom of the pulpit, I hope 
that you will agree with me—and I have 
thought a lot about this—that there is 
no place in any organized institution in 
our society, where a man enjoys freedom 
as he enjoys it in the Unitarian pulpit. 
If there have been a few violations of 
the principle of freedom, in general the 
tolerance of Unitarian congregations is 


subject about 


a glowing tribute to their loyalty to the 
principle. Our Unitarian people are among 
the most patient, most tolerant, most 
forbearing, and kindest people that ever 
lived. In the free pulpit, our fellowship 
has achieved something and it is for us 
to recognize it and honor it. The few 
cases where freedom has been denied only 
cause the general loyalty to stand forth 
in bolder relief. 

“What is the minister’s part in using 
and maintaining a free pulpit? I dismiss 
as unworthy and irrelevant the crude 
idea that a free pulpit gives a minister 
the right to say anything that he desires 
to say at any time that he desires to say 
it even if his words are sincerely spoken 
out of honest conviction. I once had a 
sexton who was a fresh-air fanatic, who 


New Song 
ELSIE BAKER ARGOW 


My grateful heart I’m wont to raise 

To thee dear Lord in hymns of praise; 
For homey things, faith, hope and love, 
For friends to know, for thee above. 
Yea, more than these, the age-old things— 
My heart today a new song sings: 

I thank thee Lord that here at last 

Are joined the ways of all the past; 
High-visioned we the future see,— 
Mankind at work on earth with thee. 


believed that a congregation could not 
worship God in a temperature over fifty- 
five. To my protests, he asked, ‘Is not this 
a free church and have I not the right 
to act upon my deepest convictions? If 
the sexton had ground to stand on, has 
not the organist of a free church the 
right to play anything he thinks is good 
music; and why should choirs be re- 
Strained in their sincere desire to sing 
whatever they like and whenever they 
like? 

“Because a minister’s primary function 
is the progress and welfare of his con- 
gregation, his preaching must be designed 
to build up and coniirm hope and courage, 
to remove fears and unholy hatreds, to 
awaken and enrich the mind, to sweeten 
and purify the emotions and to aid people 
to meet life intelligently and valiantly. 
He should know what he is talking about 
and especially when he is at variance 
with the convictions of his people he 
should be particularly careful to know 
his ground. He should always speak the 
truth with love, which means in plain 
language and in a single particular that 
he should not use his pulpit to knock 
his own people. If he is wise and desires 
their welfare he will lead his people and 
not break with them. He is a religious 
leader and the preaching of religion is 
his constant concern. He is not primarily 
a teacher, a lecturer, a propagandist; he 
is primarily a minister of souls. If reli- 
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gion means any social, economic, literary | 
or scientific interest which appeals to the | 
minister, then the church, certainly as we || 
know it, will give way to a_ better- || 
equipped and better-informed institution. | 
The congregation has its rights and may |} 
justly: demand preaching which is de- |, 
signed to promote the higher interests of || 
the people. Preaching should not, there- 
fore, be negative, divisive, controversial, i 
trivial, commonplace or lacking in robust | 
conviction, idealism, moral fervor and 
vision. The day may come when a min- 
ister must speak unpopular doctrine, but |} 
if he is genuinely actuated by a desire | 
to serve his people through guidance he 
will usually find congregations fair, open- ||] 
minded and tolerant. If the time comes | 
when a minister disagrees with his con- | 
gregation, let him be a man and let him | 
go forth in silence. No man can serve the 
cause of freedom and of truth by playing 
the part of an unlovely martyr.” 

There was no discussion following Dr. 
Griffin’s address. 

Besides Mr. Hitchen, the following of- 
ficers were elected: Vice-presidents, Rev. | 
Earl C. Davis of Concord, N.H., Rev. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow of Syracuse, | 
N.Y., Rev. John C. Petrie of Memphis, 
Tenn., Dr. Charles BE. Snyder of Daven- | 
port, Ia., Rev. Hurley Begun of Colorado | 
Springs, Colo., Rev. Albert HE. Kristjans- 
son of Seattle, Wash., and Rev. Lawrence 
Clare of Montreal, P.Q., Canada; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Rey. Payson Miller of 
Wayland, Mass.; directors for two years, 
Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner of Waltham, 
Mass., Rev. Wilton H. Cross of Taunton, 
Mass., and Rev. James W. Macdonald of 
Needham, Mass.; director of the Ameri- | 
ean Unitarian Association, Dr. Minot 
Simons of New York City. 

At the luncheon following, speakers 
were Rev. Joseph N. Pardee, minister 
emeritus of the Unitarian church of 
Bolton, Mass.; Dr. Curtis W. Reese of 
Abraham Lincoln Center of Chicago, Ii, 
and Dr. Omer H. Mott of the Unitarian 
church of Staten Island, N.Y. Mr. Pardee, 
who this year celebrates his sixtieth anni- 
versary aS a Unitarian minister, was 
given a rising tribute; he spoke briefiy of 
his class at the Harvard Divinity School, 
the Class of 1872. 

Dr. Reese spoke in a humorous vein 
on a number of subjects. He disagreed 
with Dr. Griffin in regard to the proper 
sermon subjects and manner of preach-_ 
ing, declaring that “the greatest periods |] 
in the life of the church were periods of | 
great controversial preaching”. In regard | 
to marrying divorced persons whom their || 
own ministers would not marry, which |} 
Dr. Griffin considered most unethical, Dr. | 
Reese said: “If I can serve the Episcopal | 
minister to the point of marrying his die 
voreced couples, I am glad to be of that |] 
service.” | 

Dr. Mott made a criticism of modern 
psychology, particularly of behaviorism 
and of Freudian psychoanalysis. “For the |] 
integration of the whole man”, he said, 
“we must needs have the guidance of 
sane psychology. But we need as well the 
kind of conception which a high religion |] 


gives of the ideal character, in order that ||) 


a character ideal may be made inwardly || 
controlling.” 


| 


Dean Pound Pictures the Present Transition 


Laymen’s League annual meeting hears brilliant analysis of the times in which we are 
aitempting to balance the rights of the individual with the social order, and are passing 


from the principle 


N this time of transition from a com- 
petitive to a cooperative - society, 
there comes with new insistence the 
age-old puzzle of the relation of the 

individual to society, the ancient and the 
modern problem of how to maintain in- 
dividual and social values side by side. 

This problem was set forth in ample 

historic and philosophic perspective by 
Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law 
School at the thirteenth annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. His 
subject was, “The Problem of an Ordered 
Society”. The laymen gathered in Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., 
Monday night, May 28, of Anniversary 
Week, with President Herbert C. Parsons 
in the chair. Mr. Parsons followed Dean 
Pound’s presentation with a stimulating 
talk on “What Constitutes a Liberal’. A 
double male quartette under leadership 
of J. Russell Abbott enriched the program. 


No Rebellion Yet 


Dean Pound’s starting point was the 
‘idea of civilization”, the idea of raising 
human powers to their highest possible 
unfolding, to the maximum of control over 
nature—both external and internal or 
human nature—for human purposes. The 
philosophical anarchist believed that this 
mastery might and should be achieved 
solely by voluntary individual self-re- 
straint. But the rest of mankind has al- 
Ways believed that more or less social 
control was needed. And in trying to 
bring this about, they have trusted more 


-. to laws than to men. Laws made for cer- 


tainty and uniformity of results; men 
might be unjust in the exercise of their 
powers over their fellows. Certainty and 
uniformity are needed to maintain the 
general security on which the economic 
order rests. 

“The individual life, however, is no less 
important’, Dean Pound continued. ‘There 
must be a balance of the two, and, as 
the general security calls pre-eminently 
for stability, while the essence of life is 
change, this means, on one side, a balance 
between a need of stability and a need of 
change. On another side, it is a balance 
between free, spontancous self-assertion 
and a general regime of regulating the 
relations of man with man, and govern- 
ing conduct in minute detail. In law, we 
begin with an antithesis of men and rules 
which runs through every problem. In 
jurisprudence, there is the antithesis of 
the individual life and the general secur- 
ity. In government, we start with a like 
antithesis of free, spontaneous individual 
self-assertion and an ordered society. In 
philosophy of law and government, we 
start with an antithesis of personality 
values and community values. . . 

“Wrom the beginnings of legal history 
there has been a swinging back and forth 
between reliance upon a government of 


men, emphasis on the individual life, 
' faith in individual, free self-assertion and 


of individual competition to corporate cooperation 


valuing in terms of individual person- 
ality, on the one hand, and reliance upon 
a government of laws, emphasis upon the 
general security, faith in an ordered so- 
ciety and weighing in terms of community 
values, on the other hand.” 
Consequently, there have been recurring 
periods of disrespect for law. Solon and 


Demosthenes and those that followed 
them through the centuries complained 


of lawlessness in much the same way as 
do men today. In our own country during 
the period following the Revolution there 
were Shays’s Rebellion, the Whiskey In- 
surrection and the Dorr War. “However 
much disrespect for law and lawlessness 
there may be today”, Dean Pound added, 
“we have not yet come to rebellion, in- 
surrection and war’’. 

Such periods of lawlessness have come 
in times of economic and social transition, 
Dean Pound explained, and cited in- 
stances. Today we are in a like period 
of transition. We have changed from a 
rural, agricultural to an urban, industrial 
society. Dean Pound continued: 

“But our institutions, our modes of 
thought, our political maxims, our legal 
ideals are still those of the pioneer, rural, 
agricultural society of the formative era. 
In that pioneer society the individual man 
was economically self-sufficient, and was 
freely finding a place for himself by self- 
assertion and competitive acquisition.” 
Society was ordered through competition. 
The community also was economically 
self-sufficient. But these days are gone. 
Gone are the days when the wheat 
was grown and ground and the bread 
baked in and for the community. Gone, 
too, are the days of economic self-suffi- 
ciency for the individual business man. 
Now he has transferred his activities to 
the corporation. He does not own a busi- 
ness but has shares or interests in it. 
Cooperation today is becoming the rule 
somewhat as it was in feudal society. 
The individual finds his greatness today 
in the greatness of his corporation, just 
as the holder of an estate in feudal society 
found his greatness in his lord. 


A Cooperative Society 


Today the man in industry or business 
no longer individually competes; he co- 
operates. We are moving out of a com- 
petitive into a cooperative society, but our 
modes of legal and political thought have 
been moulded on the old competitive order. 
Much of the problem of ordering society 
in America is thus one of adapting our 
social machinery to a new economic order. 
_In this task our chief concern is with 
philosophical theories; they go to the root 


of the matter. “They determine’, con- 
tinued the speaker, “whether we shall 


think wholly in terms of the individual 


life or wholly in terms of the general 
security, wholly in terms of free indi- 


vidual self-assertion or wholly in terms 
of an ordering of this self-assertion by 


the agencies of politically organized so- 
ciety ; or whether we shall seek to reach 
and maintain a balance between them.” 

To seek this balance is the nub of the 
problem of an ordered society. The in- 
sistence on either extreme of thought, 
the “either or” attitude toward individu- 
alism and socialism, has long stood in the 
way of an effective philosophy of law, 
Mr. Pound pointed out. It is possible now 
to look on competition and cooperation 
as sides or phases of something which 
transcends both. We are not bound to 
stress the individual at the expense of 
society or society at the expense of the 
individual. “It is not necessary’, he said, 
“to make a thoroughgoing choice, once 
for all, between looking at all things from 
the standpoint of the individual personal- 
ity—reckoning community values and 
civilization values in terms of personality 
value,—and looking at all things from 
the standpoint of organized society— 
reckoning personality values and civiliza- 
tion values in terms of cOmmunity values 
or political values.” 


Constitution of a Liberal 


“What we can do with assurance”, 
Dean Pound concluded, “is to give over 
the extreme insistence on the individual 
life at the expense of the general security, 
which has governed the formative era 
of American political and legal thinking 
and shaped the institutions of our past, 
without going to the other extreme of 
over-insistence on the general security at 
the expense of the individual life.” 

Mr. Parsons’ description of the liberal 
mind was persuasive to his hearers who 
know how many and yaried haye been 
his contributions to the liberal cause and 
to the enhancement of human life. 

“To ibe a liberal is to be liberated”, he 
said. “It is to be freed from the domina- 
tion of authority other than that of truth. 
It is to assert for oneself and all men un- 
qualified freedom of thought and such 
freedom of action as consists with the 
common social advantage. It is to face 
the problems of life unfettered. It is to 
see things as they discoverably are. It is 
to go out into the open fields with keen 
vision to what they may teach and under 
the stars in humility before their mystery. 
Tt is to listen to the discoveries of science 
with acceptance of what is established 
and with hospitality towards its logical 
surmises. It is to face the problems of 
men and of mankind with full application 
of the conscience that directs one’s own 
conduct. Intolerant of untruth and of un- 
supported claims to truth, it is completely 
tolerant of what seems a mistaken view 
and of the one who honestly holds it. It 
is to hold fast devoutly to that which is 
good with constant readiness to discard 
it when it proves not good. 


“Liberality is a valiant quality. It 
shares with all human virtues the re- 
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“Let everything be done with a view to building.’ 


1821 
In the one hundred and twelfth year of continuous publication, the 
oldest religious journal bearing ita original title in America. 
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One Clear Call! 


VEN THE MOST ARDENT among us would 
Ek hardly say. that Anniversary Week was a 

source of quickening and joy. It was not, and 
it could not be. Religion is not delusion, except 
among the ignorant. The first law of the spirit is to 
face realities. There is a time to rejoice and there 
is a time to brood. We belong to a time when by 
the force and concatenation of events we bow our 
heads in solemn contemplation of the facts. To do 
that well is to make a sacrament of fact, which is 
as holy a duty as human mind can fulfill. And this 
is what prevailed in our May Meetings. 

We cannot say truthfully that we heard, nor 
should we have rightly expected to hear, a single 
message all unrelieved of the sombreness of life. 
Certainly, we in these pages do not yield in ordi- 
nary days to cheerless repining; despair under any 
conditions is almost unthinkable to us. Now is no 
time for lack of faith. Hope springs eternal. What 
we suffer most from, of course, is want of light. 
There was not one persistent penetrating gleam 
of it in the whole week. There were flashes and 
intimations of it; there was talk about it and 
about; but not one clear, broad beam of light shone 
on us steadily to give us leading. That is the plain 
truth, and we say it with all due praise for our 
messengers and their desire to mark out the way of 
life. 

There was sighing in our ears that we were get- 
ting nothing. Each year we hear the same. That is 
not a true bill at any time, against our annual 
celebration, and certainly not this year. Actually 
to be in such a state as we are, and to know it, is 
not less valuable for us, but more, rather, than to 
come sleek with ordinary parochial  satisfae- 
852 


tions and think them worthy of common con-|| 
gratulation. We of our tawdry civilization have)} 
been content with so little of that which has in-}} 
trinsic merit. It has been true in the churches. Our | 
values have too much come from the world into the } 
sanctuary to cheapen our standards; how much | 


ev 


the standards that belong to religion, and made 
the world adopt them. 


Was not something like this confession the thing } 
that we felt and were striving to say all through | 
the week? It is true we did not say it with a re- |p 


iterated compulsion. Many persons were unaware 


it was being said at all. Particularly, there was af 


want of precise expression about the causes of our 


present economic condition, which is the central |f 
fact for religion to grapple with in the wide world ff 
today, and a still greater dearth of promise and ff 
prophecy concerning the new order of common- jf 
wealth to replace the hideous and destructive ways. 


of an acquisitive society. 


It may be replied that Anniversary Week is a} 
time not for great questions of life but for a review | 
of the churches. The General Conference is our. 
prophetic instrumentality. Last autumn we spoke. | 
But the churches if they are to function must not. 
merely repeat a round of their wonted forms and } 


hear good and necessary reports. They need 
meat for ministry. Without it they cannot live. 
Why are they doing business, and what is it? Our 
hearts would have been lifted up, while all about 
the world lies low, if there had been one unremit- 


ting word of assurance, one great clear call, Let. 


us go forward to a spiritual commonwealth and 
leave the dead world to bury its dead. 


A Minister’s Wages 


HEY ARE TALKING about equalizing the 
wages of ministers in 


the law of Christ governs most the incomes of holy 
men. The churches are on a commercial basis. The 


competitive strife of the market-place has got the | 
rule in the temple. Money changers, which means for | 
one thing bidders for ministers in terms of pounds | 


or dollars, are in control. Some believe the lash 
ought again to clear the naves and the porches. 

No less a figure than Rey. H. ©. Carter, chair- 
man of the Congregational Union, reports on this 
matter. He begins with the importance of security 
of living for all ministers, which means primarily 
the least favored, and he would have some kind of 
living sustentation scheme. But that is only a, pref- 
ace to his real reform. He says, “We must get rid 
of the scandal of the inequality of remuneration 
among our ministers.” If it is a scandal—and what 
else is it when among Congregationalists as in our 
Unitarian Fellowship salaries are as disparate as 
$1,000 and $10,000?—are we prepared for what Mr. 
Carter suggests we already find in the equalized 
nission-field stipends, namely, a “ministerial so- 
cialism” ? 

Perhaps we are nearer to it than we believe, with 
economic overturning all about us. It would be a 


the Congregational | 
churches of England. Like the honest people. 
they are, they see that the law of Mammon and not | 


“more we in the churches ought to have lifted high jf 


tion, 
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revolutionary change, as The Christian World Says, 
but would it not be Christian? Of cour se, it would 
be nothing else. Mr. Carter is himself favored, and 
that is why his words warm the reader: “It is 
simply not right that I and others like me who have 
been called to minister in churches where there are 
many fairly well-to-do people should receive sal- 
aries three and four times as large as men in other 
places whose hands are set to the same work of 
God in his Church as we are.” 

Mr. Carter recites the desperate needs that the 
poorer men feel, which are exactly like the well- 
supplied needs of the prosperous brethren. Should 
the minister suffer such inequality longer? Is it 
right that the poorer communities should be content 
with the less gifted ministries? These things are 
burning in the hearts of men who know in nearly 
all churches what a tragic travesty on our confes- 
sion of religion our practice is. 

Of course, this wrong is corporate, the way of an 
inequitable economic system. The only possible 
way to change it is to do it corporately. An isolated 
individual may stand out heroically and make his 
own sacrifice, but that will neither work right- 


| eously in the long run nor much help on to the com- 


prehensive reform. In the Unitarian churches, 
which are exceedingly independent, we are likely 
to do the right thing in this matter among the last, 
which is not a high commentary on our form of 
organization or our spiritual consistency. 


Ye Cannot Judge 


MAN WHOSE powers of creative thought 

have plainly declined while he is yet in mid- 

career was the subject of conversation. It 
was natural that the cause of his lessened force 
and spirit should be sought out, for the persons 
who were speaking were not only intimate friends 
of this minister, they were also intelligent in judg- 
ment. There was agreement that a sorrowful con- 
dition for which he was in no wise responsible had 
entered into his life to remain with hii as a con- 
stant burden of anxiety and uncertainty. That was 
why his work has not gone forward with the steadi- 


“ness of ascent which all his earlier years prepared 


him for. 

Now there are many other cases where men rise 
heroically above their misfortunes and go on to 
the heights of their talent and ambition. Why 
should not every man or woman do so? That is a 
pertinent question. To pass adverse judgment, how- 
ever, on one who is not able to overcome his ¢ir- 
bumstance is of all things least sensible or reli- 
gious. Who knows why one rises and another falls? 
The factors of interior resources, mental coordina- 
the physical organism, and the protracted 
cares and duties suggest themselves as contributing 
to one’s weal or woe. If any of these things goes 
awry, if any attribute is congenitally weak or de- 
fective, the outcome, under iti strain and stress of 


“a gre i personal affliction or a devastating material 
J 
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loss, is likely to be an impairment of one’s zest for 
life ‘and efficienc y. 

Two apparent things one may do. First, one m: Lv 
build up especially those parts which seem least 
strong, in order to make the personality more 
near ly unified and sure; second, when passing judg- 
ment on others, don’t. We mean, of course, adverse 
judgment. For we simply cannot do it intelligently. 
The Bible is right, “Judge not”; and the motive is 
better than that of the same text,—‘“that ve be not 
judged”. The real reason one should give is, “Ye 
cannot judge.” . 


“Human Processes Cease’’ 


ROM A LETTER written within a week by a 

teacher in a college on the Mississippi River 

we read, “I don’t know how it may be in New 
IKingland; I hear that life with you goes on much 
the same. But out here human processes seem to 
have ceased.” 

No part of the land has escaped the dulling, bale- 
ful effect of the times, and in the life of the spirit, 
including all mental effort and all ethical aspira- 
tion, there is no question that human processes 
have slackened and perhaps in most cases they 
have ceased. That lethargic, impotent state will 
also pass, but it is worth recording the existence 
of it at the moment. 

One will not discover among people any enthu- 
siasm for good causes of any kind. Conversation is 
never begun except it lead quickly to the one theme 
of this collapsed world. The bankruptcy is not fi- 
nancial only, at least among those who live by their 
minds; it is intellectual. No one knows why we are 
in this submersion of all our human life; no one 
knows how we are going to get our heads out of it. 

Men are well agreed on one thing. We have 
never experienced before in the history of the race 
such a breakdown of our civilization. They are sen- 
sible enough to know that the causes must be of 
unsearchable profundity, and that to eliminate 
them is correspondingly a task for greater minds 
than we have in Washington, London, Berlin, or 
anywhere else. 

We know, for all our mental sloth and lack of 
understanding, that we shall get out sometime. If 
human processes have ceased, and the whole world 
has gone static if not stationary, something must 
come out of it, something perhaps too dreadful to 
contemplate, because if things continue out of hand 
and the agonies of want become more widespread 
and hopeless, there must be an explosion of pent-up ~ 
human emotions. 

If that come, the human processes will at least 
have ceased from ceasing, though for a long time, 
it may be, they will hardly be worthy to be called 
processes, since processes are orderly and intelli- 

gent. Thus we reply to the college teacher, and as- 
sure him that we are all alike in this situation. No 
part or person escapes. We are members one of 
another, but by no means is the Scripture fulfilled 
that we are one body. We pray that we may be; 
when we are, the human process will resume. 
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“T Wish to Be a Minister Because” — 


Students give honest, human reasons why they 
have chosen this difficult calling 


YNITARIAN _ theological students 
es were recently asked to reply to the 
question, “Why are you prepaving 


for the ministry?” Many revealing answers 
have been received. Being limited to fifty 


words, these replies are fragmentary, 
touching only upon one or two points. 
However, they serve to show what is 


uppermost in the minds of these young 
men. They are well-nigh unanimous in 
approaching the ministry from the human 
side, as an opportunity for service. All 
are seeking to enrich the life of the in- 
dividual and of society. This they regard 
as the great task of religion and of the 
minister. 

Let them speak for themselves: 

“T want to be among the influences con- 
sciously and purposefully at work in so- 
ciety by which men and women are taught 
to live more beautifully, more thoughtfully 
and more creatively.” 

“T like people and want to help them 
well as their 


meet their individual as 
common problems. We are living in a 


period of transition and interpreters of 
social and religious changes are badly 
needed.” 

“T have become convinced that the job 
of the church is the most important work 
facing the race of man today. The eco- 
nomic affairs of civilization have reached 
such a state that business cannot pos- 
sibly go much further until the church 
has fulfilled its mission of establishing 
decency and honesty and good will among 
men.” 

“The age in which we are living is one 
of the most dangerous yet hopeful periods 
of man’s attempt «to attain civilization. 
The minister of a free church possesses 
the opportunity of working with an in- 
telligent active minority in an attempt to 
bring social and economic justice in 
society.” 

“T wish to enter the ministry because 
I want to see the possibilities of persons 
realized, and I want to see justice done.” 

Those who thus far have testified em- 
phasize first of all the well-being of so- 
ciety. We will now listen to a group 
whose first concern is for the individual: 

“My interest in the ministry is prompted 
by the desire to be all mixed up with life. 
People fascinate me. The ministry rep- 
resents for me the continuation of my 
youthful ideals of truth, service and wor- 
ship, which, instead of becoming battered 
through actual living, have become more 
real. I believe there is much work to be 
done to restore mankind’s faith in 
humanity.” 

“My desire to enter the ministry has 
grown gradually out of my own intimate 
religious experiences, out of my associa- 
tion with certain ministers of our fellow- 
ship, out of fellowship and service in the 
Y. P. R. U., and out of a home background 
which has given me a love for truth in the 
widest sense. My desire is increased as a 
result of perceiving the obvious need in 
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society for emphasizing more strongly the 
spiritual values in life. There is no Sery- 
ice as great as that which can be rendered 
to a soul, and no joy as great as the reali- 
zation of the glory of God in man.” 

“T wish to become a minister because 
I should like to create in individuals an 
aspiration toward better selfhood, by 
helping them to find social adjustment, 
personal self-respect and a faith in the 
meaning that life holds for those who 
seek after eternal values.” 

‘Because it satisfies my inner self to be 
of assistance to those who are striving, 
because I aspire to be a helpful, under- 
standing person ministering to human 
needs, in short, because ministers are 
needed and need to be needed, I wish to 
become a minister.” 

“My reasons for entering the ministry 
are to study man, who in a time of mate- 
rial aggregation is in a state of spiritual 
degradation, through inspiration of leader- 
ship to gain his allegiance to a church or 
fellowship with mutual sympathies, and 
to direct his energies to the end that the 
uncommon joys of living may be the com- 
mon possession of all men.” 

We come now to a group who are in- 
fluenced by the more ecclesiastical or 
Christian approach to the ministry: 

“T wish to be a minister because I be- 
lieve that the ministry today offers the 
greatest opportunity for furthering the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on 
earth.” 

“T wish to be a minister because I am 
interested in religious problems, because 
I have faith in the future of the church 
as an institution for stimulating the reli- 
gious life of the individual, because I can 
best develop whatever talent I may possess 
in the ministry.” 


“T wish to be a minister that I may 


answer an inner call to that vocation. 
In so using my life I trust that I may 
serve my God and humanity best, to the 
end that this world may become a better 
place in which to live and humanity a 
loftier race.” 

“T wish to be a minister, first, to deepen, 
broaden and share with others those per- 
Sonal relations with people and with God 
which have given meaning to my life; 
and, secondly, through friendship, prayer 
and common worship to work with others 
for the establishment of a social order 
throughout the world which shall embody 
the principles. of Jesus.” ed 

“I see in the Unitarian ministry a 
means whereby I may make a contribu- 
tion toward establishing the principles 
of Jesus as a basis of men’s relationships 
with one another, and help them to realize 
that the two great commandments really 
are, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ ” 

“My fundamental desire is that I may 
make my life a ministry of love.” 

“IT want to be able to help people in 
their living and their thinking.” 


Two men contrast the ministry 
other occupations : 


“T have chosen the ministry rather than 
the medical profession because I prefer I, 
to deal with a person as a whole and not | 


simply with his body. I have chosen the 


ministry rather than the field of social |} 


work because I prefer to deal with a per- 


son in his normal relationships rather than | I 
with a person mentally or physically mal-) 


adjusted. I sincerely believe that the min- 
istry is the highest calling to which a 
man can give his life because it attempts 
to integrate the individual, making him 


an appreciative, intelligent, happy being.” | 
“IT have experimented in various occu- }| 


pations,—business, science, boys’ work,— 
but only in my present field have I had 
unity of purpose, lasting interest, and the 
keenest delight. As a minister I believe 
I shall have the greatest freedom to ex- 
press myself as a factor in service to 
mankind with the most tangible results.” 

These young men have given their 
reasons for entering the ministry in varied 
language, but this only makes it more 
clear that each man’s reasons are his own, 
that his approach to the ministry is 
original and first hand, that he is moved 
by no conventional considerations. More- 
over, there shine through the words of 
these men a Sincerity and singleness of 
purpose that amount to a real call to the 
ministry and are bound to clarify. and 
identify its objectives yet more unmistak- 
ably as preparation emerges into prac- 
tice. There is no thought here of the min- 
istry aS an eaSy or proper vocation for 
one who shrinks from the problems of 


life. It is rather viewed as an opportunity | 
on behalf of what is. 


for hard work 
noblest and best in man and in society. 


Such men and such motives promise much |} 


for the churches they are soon to serve. 


Direct from Soft Coal Regions 
HOWARD SAYLES 


As I see it, the situation in the soft coal | 


regions is something as follows: During 
the war, the coal industry received a great 
stimulus; mines by the hundred were 
opened up all over the belt; miners by 
the thousand drifted toward the interior 
of the earth in hope of financial gain; 
and railroads could not haul away what 
the miners had dug. However, the close of 
the war wrought great havoc. Here were 
500,000 men in the mines. One by one the 
men found that they were no longer 
needed. It is true that they were not 
ejected; they were merely given one or 
two days’ work per week. Now approxi- 
mately 200,000 of the miners could be 
transferred to some other occupation and 
neyer be missed. As we found at a recent 
conference, our great problem is not so 
much to feed the children and to bring 
them a little bit of the outside world as 
to discover some method of rehabilitating 
their parents.* Our workers have spoken 
to the rural authorities, and they say 
that they have a_ plentiful supply of 


*Mr. Sayles is a Unitarian of Belmont, 
eee whe youn for service with the 
coal relief section of the American Fri 
Service Committee, 4 ee 
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farmers. We have spoken to the urban 
officials and they have no place in the 
already overcrowded industries. The most 
practical solution as yet seems to be a 
sort of combined miner and farmer. 

Now besides the large excess number 
of miners there is the huge number of 
mines, some large, some small, but each 
trying in vain to compete with its neigh- 
bor. And each one is losing money. I know 
one case in which an operator was offered 
so low a price for his coal that it was not 
worth while taking it out of the earth. 
If some method of regulating the number 
of mines could be adopted, matters might 
improve. 

In our particular district, we are pro- 
viding about six thousand meals per week. 
As in Morgantown, we feed entirely 

through the schools. Results are evident; 
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the average gain in two schools has been 
eight pounds, after a period of two 
months of regular rations. One of our 
children gained fourteen pounds. 

This is interesting work. I expected to 
meet a rather hard-boiled stratum of the 
world’s population; but I find the miners 
not so different from other people. Living 
in such isolated places must of itself be 
a decided handicap, as one can readily 
imagine. In order to create a different, if 
not new, outlook in the community, we 
have instituted sewing classes for the 
girls and their mothers, and handicraft 
classes and garden classes or projects for 
the male elements. At a garden meeting 
at little Amsbry practically everyone came 
to inquire and not to be instructed. Few 
plots of ground are left uncultivated. 


A Home for Aged Unitarian Women 


The idea of this home, known as the 
Frances Merry Barnard Home, where 
women of refinement, who had met with 
financial reverses, could spend their last 
days freed from anxiety, originated al- 
most one hundred years ago in the mind 
of a child who heard of the tragedy which 
had come to some aged gentlewomen who 
were old friends of her parents. 

As she saw their experiences repeated 
throughout the years, Mrs. Fannie 
Barnard Pratt, the generous founder of 
the home, determined to establish a refuge 
for those unfortunate women who have 
been reduced to poverty “through no fault 
of their own’, and, in 1910, she incorpo- 
rated the home and purchased a little 


house in Dighton, Mass., where she 
housed two old friends, who obtained a 
small income from the sale of straw- 


_ berries and other products of the farm. 
} In 1912, this house was destroyed by fire, 
and for almost twenty years Mrs. Pratt, 
then almost eighty years of age, worked 


diligently and lived thriftily to acquire 
sufficient funds with which to re-establish 
the home and to guarantee its permanence. 
In 1929, she saw her dream realized, and 
established and endowed the home in 
memory of her mother. 

The building is an attractive residence 
located in the Fairmont section of Hyde 
Park, Mass., to be used exclusively as a 
home for needy women over sixty-five 
years of age. 

According to the agreement of associa- 
tion entered into when the corporation 
was formed, it was constituted ‘for the 
purpose of acquiring and maintaining a 
home for the occupancy of single women 
who through no fault of their own haye 
been reduced in circumstances, and who 
are preferably, though not necessarily, of 
the Unitarian faith’. There are no geo- 
graphical or other restrictions. 

The house is of semi-stucco construc- 
tion, with wood above the first floor. A 
veranda runs along two sides of the build- 


FRANCES MERRY BARNARD HOME 


Oded 


ing, and there is a small conservatory for 
flowers. The land in the rear slopes down 
to the Neponset River, and affords room 
for a large garden. The other buildings in- 
clude a stable and a garage. 

On the ground floor of the residence 
are a parlor and living room divided by 
a large hall. In these rooms, and in the 
dining room, are fireplaces. The kitchen, 
and the usual pantries and closets, are 
also on the ground floor. Six sleeping- 
rooms are on the second floor, and the 
maids’ rooms and storage space occupy 
the attic. At the back of the house is a 
fire-escape which is easily accessible from 
all the bedrooms. 

It was not Mrs. Pratt’s intention that 
the home should be a strictly charitable 
retreat, but that those who are admitted. 
if able, should pay a modest admission 
fee. 

The fund, which now amounts to a little 
over $200,000, guarantees the permanence 
of the home. Mrs. Pratt, the founder and 
chief benefactress, who was well known 
for her civic and philanthropie activities, 
was the widow of E. F. Pratt, who died 
almost half a century ago, and the mother 
of Charles Pratt, who gave to Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology its School 
of Naval Architecture. 

The Frances Merry Barnard Home is 
the only Unitarian home for the aged. 
The trustees are Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president ; W. Forbes Robertson, treasurer 
and clerk; Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Miss 
Anna M. Bancroft, Miss Hannah Kim- 
ball, Laurence E. Brown, Mrs. Forrester 
Macdonald and Richards M. Bradley ; and 
on the corporate board are representa- 
tives of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the General Alliance and the Lay- 
men’s League. The matron is Mrs. Mary F. 
Tyler. 

The accommodations of the home are 
limited to seven guests, and as there 
are many times that number of applica- 
tions on file and twice that number of 
inquiries, the trustees are therefore eager 
to obtain a fund of $100,000 to purchase 
a new site and erect a suitable building 
which will more adequately meet this 
urgent need. Arrangements can be made 
for memorial gifts. 

You are invited to visit the home at 
50 Beacon Street, Hyde Park, Mass., and 
if you desire more information write to 
W. Forbes Robertson, 25 Beacon Street, 
3oston, Mass. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND—-The Maro Merri- 
man Memorial Fund has been established 
at the Unitarian church in memory of 
Mrs. Justin Merriman, who died recently 
in an attempt to save the life of her little 
son Joseph. 
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Forward—With Jefferson 


FORWARD. By 
York: Charles 


Nicholas Murray 
Scribner’s 


LOOKING 
Butler. New 
S3.00, 


Sons, 


One of the first things Dr. Butler says 
to his hearers in a book entitled Looking 
Forward is that “the American people 
must quickly hark back to” the doctrines 
of Jefferson. In summarizing the Jeffer- 
sonian principles he insists “that govern- 
ment, having been set up in a definitely 
marked field shall be required to 
mind its own business’’, ete. Again, “that 
a stop be quickly put to the power of 
some special groups or classes to depress 
or exploit others or to alienate from pub- 
lic ownership and control those natural 
resources of the nation upon which in 
the future its economie life and prosperity 
must largely depend’. Into such logical 
pitfalls will one always be in danger ot 
falling when one attempts to solve pres- 
ent-day problems by invoking even the 
spirit of the past. First we are told to 
look forward by looking back, and then 
that government must mind its own busi- 
ness, but that it must at the same time 
be jealous to see to it that private in- 
terests do not encroach on the business of 
government. 

Looking forward, while made up of a 
series of addresses delivered by the au- 
thor in many different places, yet has a 
rather insistent thesis running through it. 
Dr. Butler is a Liberal of the Gladstone 
type, an individualist who believes that 
with the present system of things intact 
such changes can be made as will save 
us from fascism, on the one hand, and 
communism. on the other. Fundamental 
critcism of the book and its main con- 
tention goes deeper than the lapses in 
logic noted above. President Butler, in 
one of his addresses, points out, as others 
have done that the “center of gravity” 
has shifted from political to economic 
considerations. What he does not point 
out is that the political forces of the na- 
tions are now in the control of the eco- 
nomie groups, and that the trends in the 
nations are in the way of wresting that 
control from the economic groups and re- 
storing it to the political, 7.e., the govern- 
mental groups. This revolutionary ten- 
deney within various nations Mr. Butler 
believes is not a necessary development, 
and he believes that the desired end, an 
orderly evolution of a sort to keep the 
ultimate control of the economic groups 
in the hands of a democratic government, 
can be worked out successfully, and that 
the present capitalistic organization of 
society can be maintained. Your reviewer 
suspects that President Butler’s “ideology” 
is too deeply ingrained to permit him to 
see clearly how radical are the modern 
social and governmental trends. 

The author’s plea for international or- 
ganization for peace is very gratifying in 
view of his well-known stand in favor of 
America’s participation in the World War. 


Here, again, one wonders whether any 
very Substantial international organiza- 
tion does not wait on an equally thorough 
reorganization of the rugged individual- 
ism of the commercial life of the nations. 
The style of the book is engaging, and 
its whole temper delightful. The reader 
feels himself admitted into the very real 
companionship of a man of cosmopolitan 
culture. Sige 08 


Leonard Bacon 


LEONARD BACON: A STATESMAN IN THR 
CuurcH. By Theodore Davenport Bacon. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $5.00. 


What a remarkable contact with public 
affairs the great American preachers had 
in the middle period of the nineteenth 
century! Those were not days when an 
ecclesiastical assembly would primly hold 
itself aloof from a great political issue 
affecting the well-being of nations and 
men. Leonard Bacon was a strong and 
guiding influence amid the confusing and 
excitable years which leaped at last into 
the Civil War. From his pulpit in New 


Haven and with his pen he wrought 
mightily. The unimpeachable orthodoxy 


of his theology is remote from us; but 
the courageous direction of his mind 
brings him yery near. How studious of 
moral principle and superior to hasty ex- 
temporizations these preachers were, 
when anti-slavery was calling to the na- 
tional conscience! There was a depth in 
their pronouncements; they ..do not 
speedily become out of date. “We may 
vield obedience to the Constitution though 
it deprive us of our rights, but not when 
it violates our duty’, said Bacon to his 
congregation, referring to the Fugitive 
Slave Law. In 1865 a resolution on tem- 
perance had been presented to the Na- 
tional Council of Congregational Churches. 
It included an indorsement of the “Maine 
Law”, the prohibition statute of that 
time. On Bacon's motion that indorsement 
was omitted. He said: “The quackery of 
such legislation has been the ruin of the 
cause, from which it cannot be rescued 
until we cut ourselves clear of the whole 
scheme of legislating aleohol out of the 
creation of God.” Such words must have 
been impressive from a doughty defender 
of the temperance cause. It is a pity that 
Theodore Bacon did not live to see the 
publication of this work, to which he de- 
yoted an exact and scholarly mind during 
his last years. Fortunately he had com- 
pleted the manuscript before his sudden 
death eighteen months ago. It is well 
done—very well done. The personal de- 
tails of his noble grandfather’s life are 
not allowed to blur what is of general 
interest; they only rivet the narrative of 
great affairs in State and Ohureh. No 
doubt in some realm where book reviewers 
cease from troubling, Theodore has re- 
ceived his bit of praise from the Master of 
all Good Workmen. NYRR 
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As Seeing the Invisible 

Lyra Mysrica: AN ANTHOLOGY oF Mys- 
TICAL VERSE, Ldited by Charles Carroll Albert- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Like J'he Oxaford Book of English Mys- 
tical Verse, published a decade ago, this 
is a collection which the average minister 
will find useful and inspiring. Arranged 
in chronological order, its contents in- | 
clude the noblest specimens of mystical 
religious poetry written by poets of many 
nationalities during the past five thou-. 
sand years. Between the covers of this. 
little volume the reader will find repre- | 
sentative musings upon eternal questions | 
from sources Egyptian, Greek, Spanish, | 
Italian, Jewish, German; although most 
are by English and American writers. The > 
majority have been written in the last’] 
hundred years. It is a significant fact) 
that the present era, commonly thought } 
of as essentially materialistic and hard-_ 
boiled, has inspired so much _ verse 
which breathes the spirit of devout emo- 
tion and of exalted trust. It is also note- | 
worthy that much of the poetry by au-) 
thors now living, while essentially mys- | 
tical in spirit, expresses a theology thor-. 
oughly modern. In the entire anthology, | 
the morbid and unhealthy attitudes 
usually associated with mysticism are 
conspicuous by their absence. The com. | 
pilation has been made with wisdom and 


judgment. Not the least interesting of 
its contents is the Introduction contrib- 


uted by the ubiquitous Dean Inge. 
ALR. H, 


Tabloid Reviews 


MObDERN ATHLETICS. By Lawson Robertson. | 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

The coach of many Olympic teams, out 
of a long experience, writes this book of 
hints and rules for track and field ath- 
letics. Copiously illustrated. Sensibie. 

E. F. 

SETH PARKER AND His JoNHSPORT FoLKs. By | 
Phillips H. Lord. Philadelphia: The John G. 
Winston Company. $1.00. 

Seth Parker has sung and talked 
acted his way into many hearts 
homes. This is the story of how it 
done. Excellent for people who like this! 
Sentimental slushy stuff, and there are. 
many of them. Ban: 
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NEw TENDENCIES IN TEACHING RELIGION. |) 
By Harold J. Sheridan, New York: The Abing- | 1 
don Press. $1.25. 

The new tendencies are the life-situa- 
tion approach to teaching, the place of) 
activity in learning, the emphasis on in-. 
terest and attitude, the demand for crea- 
tive education, and the pros and cons of 
group education. Sheridan is a protago- 
nist for the new, but not blindly. He has 
a fine faculty for seeing the good in both 
the old and the new, so that when he 
comes out for the new he is convincing. 
In the coming of the new day in education 
this book will have a share of the credit. 
It is fair, reasonable, and to one reader 
effective, because it gives valid reasons 
for the new practices which it advocates. 
Such expressions as “Kind of a God’, “go 
places”, and “quite a few” do not help a 
style which is otherwise clear and read- 
able. ELF. 


Congregational Ministers 
Of Massachusetts Convention hear addresses 
by Dr. R. H. Stafford and 
Rev. S. E. Cozad 

Addresses were given at the annual 
public meeting of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention of Congregational Ministers. May 
23, by Dr. Russell Henry Stafford of the 
Old South Chureh (Congregational) of 
Boston, Mass., and Rey. Simeon EB. Cozad 
of the Unitarian-Congregational church 
of Lowell, Mass. The meeting took place 
in King’s Chapel, Boston. 

“There are many of us’, said Dr. Staf- 
ford in his address on “The Affirmations 
of Christian Liberalism”, ‘who wish that 
our fellowship could get into an affirma- 
tive frame of mind instead of going on 
forever telling the world about the things 
we do not believe in. It seems a pity, to 
say the least, that denial should have the 
upper hand of assertion in the articula- 
tion of liberal faith with the thought-life 
of our generation. IT am not suggesting 
that there is no place for denial. What I 
am suggesting is that we have a tendency 
to overdo the matter. 

“Negation arose, in the first place, in 
self-defense. Under the ban of the con- 
servatives, we have been nettled, em- 
barrassed, sometimes even persecuted by 
their opposition. In defending ourselves 
| we haye carried the war into the enemy’s 
camp by tremendous fulminations against 
the enemy’s thickheadedness, and have 
properly spent a great deal of energy in 
exposing the vacuity of their illicit over- 
beliefs in doing so.” 

The affirmations Dr. Stafford recom- 
mended for overcoming “the condition of 
} healthy, open-minded paganism prevalent 
1 in both Unitarian and Congregational 
4} churches” were those set forth by James 
Freeman Clarke. Belief in the fatherhood 
of God. brotherhood of man, leadership 
of Jesus, salvation by character, and the 
progress of mankind onward and upward 
forever is all that is needed, said Dr. 
Stafford. as substitute for the beliefs that 
modern agnostics have been obliged to 
abandon. 

Mr. Cozad, who spoke on “The Respon- 
sibility of Leadership’, declared that 
|) there were three basic requirements for 
liberal leadership. First, a person who as- 
pires to liberal leadership must be in- 
| formed: second, he must have a genius 
for observation ; third, he must be affected 
with an innate sense of responsibility. “It 


is no light matter to play”, said Mr. 
\ Cozad. “with human happiness and 


| human destiny. Religion touches life at 
# its very soul and center. To shake its 
i. foundations is to shake life itself. The 
i yery essence of religion is obligation. To 
tl experience religion is to experience re- 
|, sponsibility. No leadership is worthy of 
1 recognition which does not feel deeply 
and reverently the weight of its moral 
| imperative. Liberalism is an endeavor to 
i) make religion intelligible. It is an en- 
 deavor to arrive at a religious point of 
view which satisfies the demands of rea- 
1 son. It is an endeavor to do constructive 
religious thinking.” 

| Officers of the convention were elected 
jas follows: President, Rev. Ashley iDy 
,Leayitt of the Harvard Congregational 
i 


aan 


i 
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Church of Brookline; scribe, Rev. Daniel 
Bliss, associate pastor of the Old South 
Church of Boston; treasurer, Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote of the Unitarian church of 
Belmont: directors, Rey. S. Whitman 
Anthony of the Congregational church of 
Brighton; Dr. Thomas H. Billings of the 
First Church in Salem; Rey. Austin Rice 


of the Congregational church of Wake- 
field, and Rev. George A. Mark of the 


Unitarian chureh of Leominster. 


Senexet House Retreat 


Meeting of interested persons in Boston 
hears addresses by ministers 


A meeting of those interested in the 
Senexet House retreat near Putnam. 


Conn., was held at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., May 23. Several hundred persons 
attended. Speakers were Rey. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., of Providence, R.I., Dr. John 
H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Dr. 
William L. Sullivan of Germantown, Pa. 
William Roger Greeley, chairman of the 
executive board of the retreat, presided. 

The addresses emphasized the charm 
and quiet of Senexet House and set forth 
future plans and hopes; an appeal was 
made for contributions of five dollars, ten 
dollars, a hundred dolars or much larger 
sums for the permanent upkeep of the 
property. Dr. Lathrop extended a cordial 
invitation for groups of young people or 
old people to come to Senexet to regain 
there spiritual poise hurt by the com- 
plexity and restlessness of modern life. 
He suggested that each group select as 
its leader some minister or other religious 
person. The ideal day at Senexet was 
deseribed by Dr. Lathrop as consisting of 
meditative discussions in the morning and 
afternoon, with walks and, on rainy days, 
entertainment in the large recreation 
room of the house for intervening hours, 
and in the evening perhaps a review of 
some worthwhile book. 

Dr. Sullivan described many delightful 
retreats he had had with Unitarian or 
orthodox ministers, characterizing them 
as “a period of solid review, searching 
repentance, and divine discovery’. One 
in particular, shared with a number of 
orthodox friends, had so solaced him and 
his companions and filled them with such 
strength and love that at the leave-taking, 
“though we were not sentimentalists, we 
were near to crying when we parted from 
one another’. 

Dr. Sullivan lamented “the collapse of 
liberal religion” as marked by the attitude 
common among Unitarians of negation 
and fear—‘Of course we're all afraid to 
say there is a living and divine majesty.” 
And if a man is honest and bold enough 
to say it, “the others, poor souls, will 
dismiss it as mystical’. Dr. Sullivan 
criticized at some length modern theo 
logical training, declaring that the divin- 
ity schools were turning out “a few little 
pedauts with their pebble or two of knowl- 
edge, whose soul has never been seized or 
whose heart has never been alight”. He 
called the Senexet House retreat “the 
most important of liberal enterprises”. 
“for the holy spirit will stream out from 
it, and the abandoned Christ be discovered 
eevee 


Wet Churches 


Unitarian Temperance Society hears 
Dr. Richard Cabot and Clinton Howard 
— Officers for the year 


Why is an Episcopalian so much wetter 
than a Baptist? This question, and the 
broader question of prohibition sentiment 
and denominational lines, were raised by 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot at the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Temperance Society 
in Lorimer Hall, Boston, Mass., May 23. 
Dr. Cabot pointed out that prohibition 
sentiment did not eut through denomina- 
tional lines, as political, or reasoned senti- 
ment, but seemed closely associated with 
religious sentiment. He called the Catholic 
Church wettest and the Episcopalian 
Church next wettest; “and I am almost 
afraid’, he said, “that the Unitarians 
come next’. 

Instead of the Unitarian 
Society, Dr. Cabot said he 
society were named the 
stinence Society’. “ ‘Moderation in All 
Things’—never was there a _ less true 
statement than that’, he said: “do we 
want moderation in murder, moderation 
in kidnapping, moderation in beating your 
wife, in truth-telling?’ Temperance does 
more harm than excess, Dr. Cabot as- 
serted, declaring that an excessive drinker 
is nearly always a periodic drinker and 
gives his tissues a chance of repairing 
themselves between drinking bouts, 
Whereas the temperate drinker soaks his 


Temperance 
wished the 
“Unitarian <Ab- 


tissues with alcohol constantly. 
Clinton N. Howard, chairman of the 
National United Committee for Law En- 


forcement, spoke on “The Rock of 
American Republic’—the Constitution. 

“The American people’, he said, “have 
never put anything into the Constitution 
in haste and they have never taken any- 
thing out of it after they have once put 
it in. It is doubtful if they ever will. If 
they do, the last two amendments to go 
will be the thirteenth Amendment that 
abolished slavery and the eighteenth that 
abolished the saloon. The thirteenth 
Amendment that abolished slavery and 
the eighteenth Amendment that abolished 
the saloon will remain in the Constitution 
until they are taken out by the same con- 
stitutional method employed to put them 
idee 

The following officers and _ directors 
were elected: President, Mrs. Ella Lyman 
Cabot of Cambridge; vice-president, Miss 
Frances G. Curtis of Boston; treasurer, 
Henry R. Scott of Boston; secretary, Rev. 
Robert W. Jones of Wollaston; directors, 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury ; 
Rey. Chester A. Drummond of Newton; 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot of Cambridge; 
Dr. William G. Eliot of Cambridge; Rey. 
James A. Fairley of White Plains, N.Y.; 
Milton T. Garvin of Lancaster, Pa.; Rey. 
William H. Gysan of Boston; Rey. For- 
rester Macdonald of Hyde Park; Prof; 
John M. Ratcliff of Tufts College; Rey. 
Lyman VY. Rutledge of Dedham; Waitstill 
H. Sharp of Boston: Dr. Carlyle Summer- 


the 


bell of Tampa, Fla.; Mrs. Blizabeth 
Tilton of Cambridge; Rev. Charles P. 
Wellman of Woburn; Mrs. George 


Whiting of Cambridge. 


Social Justice Today 


Fellowship meets to face the realities, and 
carries on—Addresses by Pomeroy, 
Adams, Dana 
GEORGE L. THOMPSON 

The outstanding feature of the twentieth 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice was expectancy; its 
keynote, courage. 

There was a silent tenseness seldom 
known in these meetings which expressed 
more eloquently than spoken words the 
thought in the minds of those present that 
we are in a time of crisis. The collapse 
of the economic system seems imminent to 
the men and women who have been mem- 
bers of the Fellowship for twenty years. 
The annual business meeting was held in 
the Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., 
Monday afternoon, May 28, with about 
ninety people present. The president, 
George L. Thompson, presided, and Rey. 
Paul Muder acted as secretary pro tem. 

Following the reading of the records of 
the last meeting and the appointment of 
committees, Mrs. Helen Tufts Bailie, chair- 
man of the Committee on the Conditions 
of Minor State Wards in Massachusetts, 
made a report, Which was comprehensive 
and enlightening. Mrs. Bailie stated that 
questionnaires had been sent to the chiefs 
of police to 106 towns and villages in the 
state, and sixty-seven returns were made. 
While some chiefs have no records of such 
wards in their community, the returns in- 
dicate that many of these wards make 
good, reliable citizens, while some are a de- 
cided menace to the community. Among the 
difficulties enumerated were: Overcrowd- 
ing of local school facilities, competition 


with local labor, corruption of boys and 
girls in towns where wards have been 


placed, and increase of petty crimes. 

The president stated that he believed 
that this committee’s findings is the most 
important achievement in the work of the 
Fellowship during the past year and 
recommended that the committee be 
continued, 

The president made a brief address and 
Rey. James Luther Adams of Salem, 
Mass., was introduced as the speaker of 
the afternoon. He took as his theme, “The 
Freedom of the Pulpit’, presenting in a 
scholarly, analytical, judicious paper vari- 
ous phases of the question which has 
troubled the Unitarian Israel during the 
past few months. The speaker contended 
that freedom of the pulpit is the result of 
a reciprocal relation between the minister 
and the people; that compulsion on either 
side is a form of tyranny. Freedom, he 
said, is the result of mutual respect and 
toleration, and certain liberties must be 
surrendered by each in order to secure real 
freedom. The address provoked a warm 
discussion from the floor in which 
there was expressed a wide difference of 
opinion. 

The report of Rey. W. W. Locke, Commit- 
tee on Industrial Relations, showed that 
there is a large amount of data yet to be 
collected. A resolution on the death of Mrs. 
Maud M. Gifford, late secretary of the 
Fellowship, was presented by Rey. Henry 
G. Ives, and adopted by the meeting. 
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The evening session was held in the 
historic Old South Church with about 
three hundred present. At the opening of 
the meeting Harold Hickerson, secretary 
of the National Committee for the Defense 
of Political Prisoners, was present and 
asked permission to present the case of 
Edith Berkman and the privilege was 
granted. 

The first speaker of the evening was 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
who gave a masterly address on “Peace 
and Disarmament”. Before delivering his 
address he paid tribute to the memory of 
Mrs. Gifford. 

“At the present time everyone’s thoughts 
are on the Geneva conference. The dawn 
of a new era is at hand”,-said Mr. 
Pomeroy. ‘Ten million dollars a day are 
being spent in preparation for collective 
homicide. Armaments mean war and noth- 
ing else. I do not blame military men flor 
preparing for war. That is their business; 
their profession.” The speaker severely 
condemned those people who profess to be 


preparing for peace by creating armies 
and navies. That Mr. Pomeroy touched a 
responsive chord in his audience was 


evidenced by the applause. 

The closing address was given by Prof. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana of 
Cambridge. He gave the story of experi- 


ences in Moscow with George Bernard 
Shaw. Shaw was given a great ovation 


when he arrived at the capital of the 
Soviet republic. The Russians evidently 
were thoroughly familiar with the works 
and idiosyncrasies of the Irish philosopher. 

Shavian wit and sympathy enabled the 
visitor to say things and do things which 
might have been fatal to some lesser per- 
sonage as far as privileges were concerned. 


The outstanding lesson of Shaw’s visit 
judging from Professor Dana’s presenta- 


tion is the reciprocal attitude of the Rus- 
sian people toward those who come in a 
friendly spirit. Russian public opinion re- 
sponds very readily to advances made by 
outsiders. 

The fellowship begins another year most 
auspiciously. A growing interest in its 
work, as shown in these meetings, clearly 


gave an impulse to new activities 
projected. 
At the election of officers the leaders 


chosen for the coming year are: President, 
George L. Thompson, Dighton, Mass.; 
secretary, Mrs. Helen Tufts Bailie, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; treasurer, Rey. William 
Ware Locke, Groveland, Mass. One new 
vice-president was elected, Dr. Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt of Oakland, Calif. 


Laymen Elect Officers 


Herbert C. Parsons continues as president— 
Program for coming year 


Herbert C. Parsons, nationally known 
worker and counsellor in local service, 
was re-elected president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League at the annual meeting 
of the League’s Council, held Tuesday 


morning, May 24, of Anniversary Week in 
Boston, Mass. 
Other officers were re-elected as fol- 
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lows: Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe, Provil 
dence, R.I.; assistant treasurer, J. Aj 
Newton, Providence; administrative vical 
president, Malcolm G. Rees, Jamaica Plain} 
Mass.; secretary, Ival McPeak, Braintree} 
Mass.; honorary vice-presidents: Edware| 
W. Brewer, Los Angeles, Calif., Duncan} 
U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla., William] 
Roger Greeley, Lexington, Mass.; Frank} 
H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y., Morton Di 
Hull, Chicago, Ill., W. W. Kineaid, Niagaré], 
Falls, N.Y., Wilmer Krusen, Philadelphia) 
Pa., Jesse H. Metcalf, Providence, 
R. ©. Neuendorffer, New York 
William R. Pattangall, Augusta, 
Henry R. Scott, Boston, Mass. Honorary) 
vice-presidents are members of the Council 
generally chosen with the intention 0: 
adding to its elective membership distin) 
guished Unitarians from sections of thé 
country not otherwise represented. ! 

New members of the Council elected bx 
mail ballot are: Gustave A. Breaux, Louis! 
ville, Ky., Roy M. Cushman, Melrose 
Mass., Frederic H. Fay, Boston, 
Emmett Fayen, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Burnet Nash, New York City, Fred C 
Peach, Pittsfield, Mass., George A. Ricker 
Washington, D.C. 

“TLaymen as a Vital Force in the Chure 
and Community” was voted at the firs? 
Council meeting Monday as the topic fom 
discussion at League conyentions nex? 
year and for working emphasis in tha 
League’s work with its chapters. Thé¢ 
Council heard encouraging reports of in] 
creased interest in the League’s work an 
of increased effectiveness of the work o 
the League and its chapters from M 
Parsons, Mr. Rees, Mr. McPeak, and Mr 
Beatrice Wadleigh, the executive secretary 
Dr. Horace Westwood, the missior 
preacher, gave a review of the year’s 
missions and presented plans for th 
future, and Dr. Berkeley B. Blake re 
ported on conditions among League chap 
ters in the Pacific Coast region. 

Special commendation was yoted to th 
chapter in Nashua, N.H., for its notabld 
work in preparing and broadcasting a pro} 
gram for country-wide study of and action 
on the economic situation. At the sugges 
tion of a letter from Congressman Hull} 
it was voted to bring to the attention o/ 
any chapters studying international peaed 
Senator Capper’s resolution introduce iW 
into Congress prohibiting the export to anyh 
country violating the Pact of Paris of anwi 
arms, munitions or other articles for war] 
The Council voted that the League should 
discontinue the church attendance cam. 
paign, the g gathering of statistics on church 

going with publication of increases, sine¢ 
whatevee value the figures had for analyz 
ing factors in churchgoing were ese i: 


file: and since a thorough nates of such 
statistics required more information re. 
garding the churches that reported thar 
was possible for the League staff to gather | 

Mr. Scott read to the Tuesday meeting} 
a comprehensive set of recommendations} 
which he has drawn up for concretel 


carrying out the cooperative efforts o 
Unitarians, Universalists and other lib 


erals contemplated by “The Council of thal. 
Free Church of America’. 
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R. WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Cutting 
professor of the philosophy and the 
psychology of religion and acting 

president of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry, was elected president of 
the School at a meeting of the board of 
trustees May 38, the day preceding com- 
mencement. Dr. Morgan succeeds Dr. 
Harl Morse Wilbur, who is now working 
on a history of the Unitarian Church 
under a grant from the Guggenheim 
Foundation. 

Other officers elected were Dr. L. 
4 Duschak of San Francisco, Calif., comp- 
\| troller in charge of the business and fi- 
| nancial affairs of the School; the Wells 
Fargo Bank and Union Trust Company 


16 fe 


iW of San Francisco, treasurer; and Dr. 
|| Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president of 


i Mills College, Rey. Ransom Fuller Caryer 
| of Santa Barbara, and Merritt A. Cutten 
| of San Francisco, trustees of the School. 
Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, was elected president of the 
| board of trustees, and William H. Gorrill 
} of San Francisco, secretary. 
i Dr. Morgan was born in Wales and is 
‘| a graduate of Wales College. Coming to 
this country he entered the Yale Divinity 
‘) School and earned the degrees of bachelor 
4 of divinity and doctor of philosophy. He 
+ was ordained to the Baptist. ministry at 
Leesville, N.Y., in 1890, and nine years 
later became a Unitarian. He served two 
} Unitarian churches, one in Derby, Conn., 
\} which he organized in 1900, and the other 
ijn Albany, where he was minister from 
1907 to 1910. In 1910 he was appointed to 
the professorship at the Pacific Unitarian 
/ School which he still holds. The School 
has honored him with the degree of doctor 
| of sacred theology. 

Apart from his academic duties Dr. 
Morgan has been active in civic life. He is 


Berkeley and of the California Writers’ 
Club. He is a member of the Berkeley 
board of education and is chairman of the 
| Berkeley zoning committee of two hun- 
| dred. 
One student was graduated from the 
f School at the exercises May 4, Gordon 
| Wright MeWhirter of San Francisco. Dr. 
f GC. S. S. Dutton of San Francisco preached 
the commencement sermon, Rey. William 
| I. Lawrance of Berkeley gave the invoca- 
| tion and Dr. Charles Clarence Reed of 
' Oakland the benediction. 
' In a short address, Dr. Morgan an- 
nounced an appeal for funds in aid of the 
- School. “To make for its greater efficiency 
the School will need material assistance”, 
he said. “Unitarians have given important 
endowments and foundations for educa- 
tional purposes on the Pacific Coast. We 
shall appeal to similar, generous donors, 
/ who are interested in an institution de- 
voted to the cause of educating ministers. 
‘We shall also appeal to the Fellowship at 
| large and indeed to all friends of liberal 


i 
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| Dr. W. S. Morgan Becomes President 
| Of Pacific School; Graduation Held 


Board of trustees elects many new officers—Gordon W. McWhirter 
receives degree 


religion to give financial aid to this 
School, which will endeavor to make its 
contribution to the cause of liberal reli- 
gion throughout the world.” 


Brooklyn Church Windows 
To Zwingli, David, Robinson 


A series of clerestory windows is being 
placed in the Chureh of the Saviour of 
Brooklyn, New York City. When com- 
pleted the windows will represent twenty 
great characters in Christian history be- 
ginning with St. Paul and coming down to 
such a recent American as Ralph Waldo 
Kmerson. Thirteen of these windows are 
already in place, of which the last three 
were dedicated April 24. 

These three windows represent Ulrich 


Zwingli, the liberal Swiss reformer; 
Francis David, the Transylvanian re 


former who was responsible for the first 
edict of toleration in 1578 and who later 
died a prisoner in a dungeon in the castle 
of Deva, Transylvania; and John Robin- 
son, the pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
England and Leyden, Holland. 

The windows are of antique English 
glass and were executed by Owen G. 
Bonawit, who is making the windows for 
the new Duke University. 

They are memorials to Mr. and Mrs. 
James Willis Low, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Taylor Pierce, and Mrs. Annie Whitney 
Stevens, all of whom were former well- 
known Brooklyn residents. 

Dr. John Howland Lathrop, minister 
of the church, preached on the lives of 
Zwingli, David and Robinson at recent 
church services. 


Channing Conference Meets 


The one hundred and thirty-second ses- 
sion of the Channing Conference was held 
in the Unitarian church of Norton, Mass., 
on the afternoon and eyening of Sunday, 
April 24. 

The afternoon session was conducted by 
laymen, beginning with a devotional sery- 
ice by Dr. Clarence N. Davis of Norton. A 
forum on the theme, “How Can Laymen 
Help the Church?” was opened by James 
P. Hart of Fall River, president of the 
conference, and the discussion was led by 
Warren L. Ide of Dighton. Representa- 
tive laymen who habitually attend church 
told why they found it worth while. 

An excellent supper was served by the 
Norton ladies. The address of the evening 
was by Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of the 
Unitarian church of Belmont, on “New 
Ideals in Worship’”’. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, James P. Hart of Fall River ; 
vice-president, Edward Drake of New Bed- 
ford; secretary, Rey. Arthur E. Wilson of 
Fall River; treasurer, Augustus R. Pierce 
of Providence, R.1. 
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Laymen at Clifty Falls 
Ohio Valley chapters hold convention and 
listen to theist and humanist addresses 


The Ohio Valley Convention of the Lay- 
men’s League took place May 7 and 8 
at Clifty Inn, Clifty Falls, Ind. About 
eighty-five members and friends were 
present from Dayton, Ohio, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Louisville, Ky., and Indianapolis, 
Ind. On Saturday evening T. R. Harney 
of St. Louis, Mo., spoke on “A Chemist’s 
Views on Religion”. 

True science, in the modern sense, he 
said, begins with Newton. It is based on 
the belief that all effects are due to defi- 
nite natural causes and never to the com- 
mands or whims of the “superior beings” 
of the older faiths. Darwin and Huxley 
showed that the same laws of cause and 


effect apply to biology. Theology com- 
bated both Copernican and Darwinian 
ideas but lost out ultimately in both 
Struggles, although it was for a long 
time aided by psychology with its con- 


cept of the “soul”. The later psychology, 
however, followed the physical sciences in 
basing its findings on observation and ex- 
periment. Behaviorism acknowledges (like 
physics) only that as existing which can 
be weighed and measured and denies any- 
thing that is intangible. In the mean- 
while, however, the physical sciences 
progressed to the realization that there 
are, after all, unknown forces in nature. 
There arose the strange theories of the 
electrical structure of matter, the quantum 
theory of relativity. All this led to the 
realization that science had been, after 
all, dealing only with surface phenomena. 
The ultimate truth seems now as remote 
and unattainable as ever. 

Present-day science therefore does not 
support the determinism of the older 
materialistic and mechanistic science, 
and psychology and religion should take 
note of the fact. Humanism should re- 
member that modern science is not anti- 
theistic. 

In his sermon on Sunday morning Rey. 
Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, remarked that 
religions have gone wrong not so much 
because of faulty theologies but because 
they did not really serve human needs. 
The real fundamentals of religion are not 
remote concepts of gods, saviors or saints 
which theology has lifted out of the af- 
fairs of men, but the needs and experi- 
ences of human nature itself. Such prin- 
cipal needs are: (1) security (health and 
wealth) and freedom of access to the 
good life; (2) the desire to count in the 
scheme of things, to “belong to” (family, 
community, state, nation); (3) creative 
adventure (which our machine civiliza- 
tion denies to most people); (4) the 
things “which fill the cup’ (love, loyalty, 
beauty, etc.). 

If religion is to satisfy these essential 
needs it cannot ignore the political life 
through which alone many of these needs 
can be provided and their satisfaction 
safeguarded. 

At a meeting of the 
mittee of the Convention there were 
elected for the coming year: D. C. Hickok 
of Dayton, president, and J. ©. W. Butts 
of Louisville, secretary-treasurer, FF. W. 


Pxecutive Com- 
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Visitors at Meadville 


Prominent Unitarians and others have been 
guests at the school to give addresses 
and confer with the students 

CHIcAGo, ILL. 

Students at the Meadville Theological 
School have entertained a number of in- 
teresting visitors during the present 
academic year. These visitors have lived 
in the school guest room in Channing 
House, and have eaten with the students 
at their common table in Meadville 
House. These arrangements have given 
opportunity for intimate contacts, which 
have been profitable to the students and 
agreeable to their guests. 

The visitors who stayed longest at the 
school were Dr. Horatio Dresser of South 
Hadley, Mass., and Miss Gertrude Taft, 
associate secretary of the department of 
religious education of the American Uni- 


tarian Association. Dr. Dresser, a dis- 
tinguished psychologist and author of 


many helpful and scholarly books, came 
to the school fresh from an experience at 
the Church of the Saviour of Brooklyn, 
New York City, in the organization of a 
personal relations clinic. He told the stu- 
dents about this experiment, and opened 
his rich store of general experience for 
help in their pastoral services. Dr. 
Dresser not only spoke at several after- 
luncheon meetings at Meadville House, 
but had many personal conferences. 

Miss Taft made Channing House her 
headquarters during a field trip among 
mid-western churches. The ministers and 
some church school workers of Chicago 
and vicinity were invited to a dinner to 
meet her, and Miss Taft had a number of 
opportunities to give the students the 
benefit of her expert knowledge in the 
field of religious education. 

Another yisitor, earlier in the season, 
who made the school his headquarters 
during his stay in the middle west, was 
the Rey. Mortimer Rowe, secretary of the 
British Assembly. From Chicago he went 
on to the General Conference in Phila- 
delphia. While here he made an address 
at the school, preached in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, and the students had op- 
portunity during several delightful days 
to make his acquaintance. 

Two active Unitarian ministers have 
also sojourned at the school. Hach stayed 
for the greater part of a week, and each 
conducted three after-luncheon confer- 
ences. Rev. Walton BH. Cole of the Third 
Unitarian Church in Chicago, who has 
been notably successful in building up the 
attendance of his Sunday morning sery- 
ices, described the means by which this 
had been done. He laid especial emphasis 
upon his illustrated Sunday evening lec- 
tures. One of his talks consisted of a 
Sample evening lecture with pictures. 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton of the Unitarian 
church of Cleveland, Ohio, whose visit 
took place in February, spoke of the min- 
ister’s preaching and practical work, and 
gave a talk with lantern slides on “Russia 
—a Personal Impression”. Mrs. Lupton 
accompanied Mr. Lupton on his visit to 
the school. 

Dr. Albert ©. Dieffenbach, editor of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, made a recent 
stay, April 26-28, at the school similar 
to the visits of Mr. Cole and Mr. Lupton. 
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The subjects of his three conferences 
were: “Chureh Journalism’, “An Edi- 
torial Outlook on the World’, and “The 
Status of Liberalism’. On each of these 
oceasions, after his introductory address, 
Dr. Dieffenbach led a lively discussion. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes of the Com- 
munity Church of New York City, Dr. 
Samuel A. Hliot of the Arlington Street 
Church of Boston, Mass., and Norman 
Thomas of New York City, Dr. L. P. Jacks 
of Oxford University and Prof. Lucius 
©. Porter of Yenching University have 
given addresses.at the school. On several 
occasions the addresses were given in the 
Curtis Room of the Academie Building, 
and students from the neighboring theo- 
logical Seminaries were invited. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish and Dr. George 
F. Patterson of the American Unitarian 
Association have visited the school, and 
have had personal conferences with a 
number of the men. 

Sypnry B. Snow. 


Annual Meeting, Salt Lake City 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
chureh of Salt Lake City, Utah, was held 
April 8. Attendance records of the Sunday 
services showed an increase of fifty per 
cent. over the previous year, an average 
of a little over a hundred having been 
maintained since September. The church 
school, under the leadership of H. HE. 
Havenor, showed a similar increase of en- 
rollment and attendance. 

The society also made progress finan- 
cially, having reduced the small deficit 
carried over from the previous year, be 
sides taking care of increased salaries and 
necessary improvements on the property. 
Twenty signatures were added to the 
membership roll and a gain was made in 
the number of new contributors. Reports 
of the League chapter, the Channing Club 
and the Alliance, which contributed $250 
to the church, showed increased interest 
and attendance. 

The church organ was dedicated to R. T. 
Porte, whose \generosity made possible 
its installation when the present church 
was built some four years ago. New trus- 
tees elected were: Mrs. Arch Z. Jones, 
W. M. Knerr and Warner P. Jerrell. Rey. 
Jacob Trapp was re-elected minister for 
two years. 


The New Humanist, for May-June 


The May—June issue of The New Hu- 
manist contains an article entitled, “A 
New Midwestern Frontiersman”’, by 
W. IT. Knower, in which the experiences 
of an outsider in what is presumably a 
Unitarian church with humanistic inclina- 
tions are described. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, the celebrated 
architect, presents in an article entitled, 
“Of Thee I Sing”, his criticism of a pro- 
posed international style in architecture, 
and his defense of a native American 
style. 

Dr. Cassius J. Keyser, Adrain profes- 
sor of mathematics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has an article on humanistic logic 
in an article called “Doctrinal Functions 
and Religious Doctrines’, 

Among the poems are two especially 
fine sonnets by Hugh Robert Orr. 


| 
| 
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Keene (N.H.) Church Makes 
Excellent Financial Showing} 


An unusually good financial showing}! 
for a year of depression was made by} 
the Unitarian church of Keene, N.H., ac+ 
cording to the report of the trustees aty] 
the annual meeting of the church April 6.) 
All expenses were paid, no salaries were 
reduced and a note of $1,000 was met. 

Rey. Oscar B. Hawes reported that th i| 
Sunday evening popular lecture cours 
conducted under Unitarian auspices, was} 
of outstanding service to the community.) 
The attendance averaged from three to} 
four hundred, and on one occasion was} 
as high as 550. The service of worship in} 
the church school, modeled after the 
chapel service in colleges, was effective! 
in developing the spirit of reverence in 
the children and familiarizing them with) 
the noblest Bible passages and the best} 


hymns. The Sunday morning congrega-+ 
tions were unusually large the past} 


winter and spring. The union service with) 
the four other Protestant churches, which| 
Mr. Hawes was instrumental in organiz-! 
Several years ago, continued to be of} 


ing 
use in bringing the churches closer 
together. 


A special vote of thanks was extended, 
to the Alliance for contributing to the} 
church $700. Mr. Hawes, who had served} 
the church five years, presented his} 
resignation, which was accepted. The fol-! 
lowing trustees were elected: Miss Mary} 
A. Tuttle, Leon C. Norwood, George 0. 
Gray and Mrs. Walter H. Lacey. | 


TOLEDO, ‘OHI0.—The debt on the} 


Mothers’ Memorial Organ of the Unita- 
rian church has been paid in full. 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 

counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 

graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 

ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. | 
| 
| 
1 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING# 


Se! ' 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week, 
Rute card furnished on request. 


WANTED: Opportunitie 
Prat ical p s to preach without} 


paid.) I will gladly substitute for any min- 


ister who desires a Sunday off—if he will take i 


the risk !—or serve some church hard hit by 


the depression. Hen W:. -Pi 
Gent pee ry inkham, Newton 


SUMMER RENTAL.—To adul i 

of elena ane ult family, house# 
Convenient, 
garden, fine location, half mile from center 


(But traveling expenses may be} 


sleeping-porch. |} 
attractive i] 


Catherine H. Day, 
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Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: Boston, Mass., 
Unitarian Hour, Rey. Arthur L. Agnew 
of the Unitarian Church of Belfast, 
Ireland, Sunday, 2 Pp.m., WBZ: Ohi- 
cago, Ill., People’s Chureh, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, Sunday, 11 a.m., WBBM, Tues- 
day, 9.30 p.mM., WMAQ; Dayton, Ohio, Rev. 
| Wdwin H. Wilson, Sunday, 2.30 p.m., 
| WSMK; Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles 
; Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., WDROC; Holly- 
i wood, Calif., Rey. Theodore Curtis Abell, 
' Sunday, 6.30 p.mM., KNX; Minneapolis, 
| Minn., Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.m., WDGY; New Bedford, Mass., 
| Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sunday, 11 a.™., 
' WNBH; Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow, Sunday, 11.30 a.m., 
'-WEBL; Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Sum- 
f merbell, Wednesday, 8 P.M., WMBR. Ac- 
count must be taken of the differences in 
| standard time. 


Dean Pound Pictures 


the Present Transition 
(Continued from page 351) 
) sponsibility of extension beyond self. Self- 
contained liberality, even in matters of 
} opinion, is a distinct form of selfishness. 
It demands exercise for its own sound- 
/ ness and contacts for its own growth. It 
senses its responsible trusteeship to man- 
kind. It demands association with kindred 
i minds. It has the obligation to teach, to 
promulgate, to lead, measured alone by 
opportunity and talent.” 
The Unitarian Church acknowledges it 
{ falls far short of encompassing religious 
| liberality or religious liberals, said Mr. 
Parsons, referring to negotiations with 
{ the Universalists for an inclusive liberal 
4 fellowship. He is a member of the joint 
commission which has this matter in 


% hand. The Unitarian Fellowship, he con- 


) tinued, is sharing in this project with 
no impairment of cherished loyalties. 
} “That such enterprise is possible, and that 
1 it is actual, is one token of the lack of 
} exclusive proprietorship in a free faith 
* within denominational bounds, however 
‘ recast. But it shall not mean the loss of 
a heritage that is entailed by an obliga- 
tion to fulfill, to the utmost it may be, 
(the upbuilding of a rational faith and 
‘| the sheltering in free fraternity those 
+ men and women who hold it and sense 
| the gain that comes in comradeship of 
kindred souls. 

j “Mis is the fraternity of the free. Its 
title is clear. Its heritage is definitive. 
/Its charter was written in the cabin of 
{ the Mayflower and eyen then was but 
an affirmation of ancient truth. Where- 
ever and whenever in the cause of human 
history men have come together to counsel 
a forward step, they have but put in 
new form and phrase the first right of 
man, the right to be free. The common 
blight upon their enterprise has been 
that they have claimed it for themselves 
and, in practice if not in word and again 
by indifference, proceeded to deny it to an- 
other. The men who have recognized their 
(distinctive responsibility by this organiza- 
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tion are now and here ealled, not by offi- 
cial mandate but by deep human and 
social and religious need, to a common 
and ardent loyalty.” 


Peace Caravan 
To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
It gives me great pleasure to acknowl- 


edge the following generous contributions 
to the 1982 Y. P. R. U. Peace Caravan :— 


The General Alliance acy. este .ciee $50.00 
MOIS ANGKE. 1a MoV eKn Co ocoubasoucba 25.00 
MISS@EVely na SeCalsy enn mnie era: 25.00 
New York League of Unitarian Women 15.00 
Community Church Alliance, New 
VODKA RNa hen! s tie eco ht eee 15.00 
Y. P. R. U. Commission on Social 
FUCSD i we Aeeys ewe tren eliarcley wouter ete rat ans 10,00 
Mis Lenya enn SON er 10.00 
Channing Federation Y. P. R. U. .... 10.00 
Cléveland@ Alliances neers ae te 10.00 
\Weidbpach “ND Gan oonnnacobanns 5.00 
MASS nl Cy LOW CLL ater eee erties Bee 5.00 
Mrs. Josephine A. Hutchins ........ 5.00 
WioburnyrAlliance: a. em vias cine 5.00 
30ston Evening Alliance 5.00 
Dr Wid term rveld mei teem ere serra 5.00 
Channing Club Y. P. R. 
Ville? yee chat cto en nner one 5.00 
Triangle Club Y. P. R. U. Community 
Churchae News Vonks perenne 4.00 
Dre Christophers abl Omnis eere: 3.00 
Dana McLean Greeley ............ 3.00 
Davidi4Stickneye fener ete einer 3.00 
Chelsea eAlliancen caer ates 2 kes 3.00 
Yonkers, N.Y., Church School ...... 2.00 
Mariboroughimyem shen Usama 2.00 
Howard SH is cariesicnsniiretecren mires 1.00 
Mirs te WVeUltere De orinicr ere. .iatieeat at. 1.00 
Missiilonisa. Baearker san sce 1.00 
Miss eiGraces Ee Ranker caacedieretre cares 1.00 
MbESy We Lee esau ts le Oiat caukhbometts ote 1.00 
Worcester Hederation ‘eeu ae sce. 6s 1.00 
Springfield Evening Alliance ....... 1.09 
MisseCatherinem dD anGoni ciieineivocrace 1.00 
$233.35 


In order that the caravan may go into 
the field and spend eight weeks working 
for peace, it is necessary that $600 in all 
be raised. The Y. P. R. U. feels sure that 
there are others in the Fellowship who 
are interested to give to this project, and 
hopes that those who have not already 
done so, will contribute as Soon as pos- 
sible in order that final arrangements 
may be made for the caravan. 

Two splendid caravaners, both mem- 
bers ot-the Youee Re UU. Mro Charles 
Engvall of Minneapolis, Minn., now a 
student at Harvard Theological School, 
and Mr. Coburn Wheeler of Medford, now 
at Harvard Business School, have been 
secured for the summer. It would indeed 
be unfortunate if plans for the Caravan 
were forced to be canceled because of 
lack of funds. 

Surely international peace is a cause 
which a liberal fellowship should sponsor 
in every possible way. A Peace Caravan 
is one of the finest ways of arousing in- 
telligent interest in this great work. 

ELIZABETH HALL, 


the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 


of 


Seeretary 


Boston, MASS. 


Smith Education Fund 


Sons of Unitarian ministers, studying 
at Harvard Gsuege, Antioch College, or 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute are eli- 
gible to become beneficiaries of this Fund. 
Applications should be sent to Dr. Louis 
GC. Cornish, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., not later than June 15, 
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Reports of the meetings of 
Anniversary Week 
will be 
Completed in the issue of 
June 9 


GRADUATION 
GIFTS 


The following are suggested as 
particularly appropriate as gifts 
to graduates from the church 
schools, public or private schools 
or colleges: 


Hymn and Tune Book With Services 
—Cloth, $1.45 

This book contains 546 hymns of 
which more than one-half are taken 
from earlier books and represent the 
best of the older hymnology. It is the 
book in use in most of the Unitarian 
churches. 

Great Com panions—Compiled by 
Robert French Leavens—Cloth, $3.00 

Readings on the meaning and con- 
duct of life by great writers of the 
ages. 


The Soul of the Bible—Edited by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce—Leather, .. $2.50 

Selected passages from the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha, 
arranged as synthetic readings, in Bib- 
lical order. 


The Message of Man—HEdited by 
Stanton Coit—Leather, $2.50 

Probably the finest collection of 
ethical Scriptures extant. 


William Howard Taft—By Edward 
H. Cotton, $1.50 

This book endeavors to catch the 
spirit of the man and to translate it 
into simple, direct idiom. 


One Thousand Sayings of History— 
By Walter Fogg, $5.00 

Graphic pictures in prose giving com- 
plete information concerning the au- 
thor and the circumstances under 
which these famous quotations were 
uttered. 

A Modern Theism—By Minot Simons, 

$1.75 

A book which will reassure you, 
or your friends, that life is worth 
living. 

Selected Readings in Character Edu- 
cation— By Dennis C. Troth, .... $3.50 

These readings have been carefully 
chosen from the best material by the 
recognized writers in this field, both 
in the United States and Hurope. 


Stamping the name of the in- 
dividual in gold on the front 
cover on any of the above books, 


$.30 additional. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


If governments would 
spend more money to 
prevent crime, they need 
spend far less to punish it. 


LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


Annual Church Meetings 


MARIETTA, Ontro.—Increased chureh 
membership, a balance in the treasury and 
other encouraging facts reported at the 
annual meeting, April 12, gave indication 
of the sound condition of the Unitarian 
church of Marietta, Ohio. Rev. Hal H. 
Lloyd was re-elected minister, and other 
officers elected were: W. H. Ebinger, trus- 
tee; Charles Sturgiss, treasurer; W. L. 
Hathaway, clerk, and H. A. Derr, super- 
intendent of the church school. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—At the annual meeting 
of the Church of the Messiah, April 27, 
the following elections were made: Trus- 
tees, OC. D. Ashcroft, F. B. Chamberlain, 
and S. P. Goddard; officers, G. L. Neuhoff, 
president; W. H. Petring, vice-president ; 
A. H. Foote, secretary; and F. B. Cham- 
berlain, treasurer. 


San Jose, Catir—Rev. Alva John 
Shaller was re-elected minister of the Uni- 
tarian church at a special meeting April 
19. At a previous meeting John Brokin- 
shire, Gene Dorais, Mrs. Mabel Franklin 
and Arnold Mos were elected trustees for 
three years, and the board of trustees 
was organized with the following officers: 
Chairman, Miss Lola Balis; secretary, 
Miss Gertrude Grotophorst; treasurer, 
Niles E. Wretman. 


WALTHAM, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian church held recently: Clerk, 
Daniel C. Denniston; treasurer, Hiram B. 
Hartwell; parish committee, Kilby P. 
Smith, red H. Kirwin, Mrs. C. H. M. 
Harrington; members of the church 
council, Clifton Whitcomb, Mrs. George E. 
Howe. 


WELLESLEY, MASS.—Robert S. Moulton 
was elected clerk of the Unitarian church 
at the annual meeting April 26, and Mrs. 
Angelo Hall and Arthur B. Stanley were 
elected to the standing committee. 


Wuitr Pratns, N.Y.—At the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian church, May 2, 
the following trustees were elected: Mrs. 
Walter Caccia, Gerald Lindenthal and 
M. J. Winston. Reports were presented 
by various officers and committee chair- 
men, chief interest being manifested in 
the fine work of the Alliance branch in 
backing the church School, and the great 
success of the church school. 
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DIR EC TOR 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chicago Berkeley 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Requests for preaching missions 
or “institutes of liberal religion” 
are being received by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, and the 
schedule for the next church year 
is nearing completion. 


Churches that contemplate hay- 
ing one of these institutes are 
invited to communicate as soon 
as possible with the League in 
order that they may be taken 
into account in making up the 
year’s program. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TWENTY-FIvE BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone: Capitol 1230 


2416 Allston Way 


33 West Cedar Street 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 


TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 


DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


Boston, Mass, 
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American Unitarian Association| THE CHILDREN’S MISSION | 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds. i) 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. | 


Mrs. ENDIOOTT P, SALTONSTALL, President. |} 


PHILIP NIOHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. I 


PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. i) 


DIREOTOERS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee,| 
Allston Burr, Walter S. 
Davis, M.D., Mra. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
KE. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H.| 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O.. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. | 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


r 


THE GARDEN 


Of the Misses Hersey, 315 Walnut Avenue,||| 


Roxbury, Mass., will be open, Saturday, Junelf|, 


11, 1932, 3-7 P.M., under the auspices of thei 
Evening Alliance of Greater Boston for thes 
benefit of the summer work of NORFOLK] 
HOUSE CENTRE. 


Tickets $.75. Secure in advance from Norfol " 
House Oentre, Roxbury. Should the weathe | 


be unfavorable at noon, the party will be de~ 
ferred to Saturday, June 18. If in doubt, tele-+ 
phone Highlands 8540. 

| 


q 


Proctor Academy for Boys| 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White rete Ae 


Enrollments for next year being received. A 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Ca 
ful preparation for Board Hxaminations. 8-year} 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-13.|] 
All sports. Reasonable Rates. Unitarian aus-| 
pices. For information address Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. | 


Burrage, M.D., Lincoln ||) 
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Vigor of Worcester Church 


Indicated at Annual Meeting 

The Unitarian church of Worcester, 
Mass., held its annual meeting April 11. 
The chairman of the music committee 
reported a larger chorus choir augment- 
ing the quartet and more musical services. 


\, The chairman of the social service com- 


mittee reported more help given and more 
loans made. An average of sixty quarts 
of soup is made at the parish house each 
Saturday morning and sent to the Dis- 
trict Nursing Society and distributed to 
needy families. 

The president of the Alliance. branch 
reported an active year with 232 members. 
_ The Alliance paid for doubling the size 
and equipment of the kitchen, and, with 
the help of the Lend a Hand Society, 
bought an electric refrigerator. The Lend 
a Hand Society gave hangings for three 
rooms in the parish house. The Post Office 
Mission sent out 15,000 pamphlets, and 
' printed two sermons by Dr. Maxwell 
( Savage, the minister, and a Christmas 
message by Dr. William L. Sullivan of the 
Unitarian church of Germantown, Pa. The 
Conservation of Sewing Society made and 
distributed nearly one thousand garments. 
| The Laymen’s League chapter, with 240 
|) members, had monthly suppers prepared 
by the Alliance, fine speakers, and made 
possible a Boy Scout cabin. The Boy and 
Girl Scout troops are the outstanding ones 
| in the city. 

During the last ten years the church 
has paid back to the American Unitarian 
- Association a debt of $23,000 and has re- 
duced its other indebtedness from $37,000 
| to $5,000. 

Dr. Savage spoke of the substantial in- 
erease in church attendance, his satis- 
faction at the fine condition of each or- 
| ganization, and especially the spirit of 
harmony and cooperation which pervades 
| the church and its organizations. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
Daniel W. Lincoln, moderator; Walter H. 
Bellows, treasurer; Robert LL. Mason, 
clerk; Rockwood W. Bullock, assessor 
(for three years); Charles T. Tatman, 
trustee of parish funds (for three years) ; 
| and Albert G. Waite, trustee of Alice 
{' M. Rice Fund and the Church of the Unity 
| Trust Fund (for three years). 

Resolutions 
(Continued from page 349) 

Reso_tvep: That at this Annual Meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association we 
express our approval of the Cutting Bill 
and our hope that it will secure prompt 
consideration in and passage by both 
Houses of Congress and will receive the 
approval of the President. 

Be 1 FurrHer ReEsoLvepd that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to Senator 
Cutting and to the chairman of the proper 
committee of the Senate. 


Relief from Armament Burden 


Wuereras, the American Unitarian As- 
sociation has consistently striven for the 
establishment of permanent peace, and 

Wuerras, we have from time to time 
expressed our conviction that steps 
toward disarmament in which al] the na- 
tions participated would make toward 
peace, and 
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WHEREAS we have watched with deep 
concern the attitude of our delegates to 
the present Disarmament at 
Geneva, be it hereby 

RESOLVED that we express our apprecia- 
tion of the efforts which the American 
delegation has made to bring about dis- 
armament, and 

BE 1t FuRTHER RESOLVED that we urg 
upon them the necessity of continued and 
insistent action that real relief from the 
burden of armaments may be achieved, 
and 

Br 1v FurrHer RESOLVED that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to President 
Hoover, Secretary of State Stimson and 
the members of our delegation at Geneva. 


Conference 


Department of Social Relations 


WHEREAS, The existent economic and 
social emergencies project into positions 
of supreme importance many problems of 
human welfare, which are at the same 
time problems of public welfare, which 
must concern all members of this Asso- 
ciation as citizens and as Unitarians with 
our powerful tradition of a religion of 
human interest: and 

WHEREAS, We feel poignantly the neces- 
sity that this body and all of its con- 
stituent churches shall have a sympathetic 
understanding with these problems and 
increasing information concerning them; 
and 

WHEREAS. We have rejoiced today in 
the expression of the ideals of religion at 
work through its implementations as por- 
trayed by Clarence HE. Pickett of the So- 


ciety of Friends, and we have been justi- 
fiedly proud of the report of the secretary 
of our Department of Social Relations, Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, and of the inside view 
of that department and its functions 
which his report revealed; and 

WHEREAS, It is the sense of this meeting 
that, as a step forward in the path of our 
duty to promote the progress of pure reli- 
gion, this Association should lay 
upon the practical application 
ideals in daily life; therefore be it 

RESOLVED That we earnestly approve of 
and endorse Dr. Dexter’s definition of the 
purposes of his department and that we 
congratulate him upon the work he has 
undertaken; and be it further 

RESOLVED That the work confided to the 
Department of Social Relations tends to 
inake effective the principles of our re- 
ligion: be it further 

RESOLVED That we recommend to the 
directors and other executive officers of 
this Association that the importance and 
dignity of the work of that department 
justifies making its head an administra- 
tive vice-president of this Association; be 
it further 

RESOLVED That we also recommend and 
request the directors, insofar as it can be 
done consistently, to extend the field of 
active service of that department, to in- 
crease its resources, to make more widely 
known its availability for counsel and for 
cooperation with the social service agen- 
cies of other organizations, and to make 
it possible for the department generally to 
carry on a wider and more extensive 
program. 


stress 


of our 


BIBLES- 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


PRO ALBA EOM 


Display this striking metal sign on your car. 
THE 183TH 


| KEEP AMENDMENT 


35c. each; three for $1.00. Shipped prepaid. 
Discounts to friendly organizations. 


HOUSATONIC CO., 85 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


Support 


The Opening of The House 


\ 


the Reverend Abbot Peterson 


This collection of prayers by the Chaplain of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives has been published at the request of many 
members of the Legislature, and contains a Foreword by the Hon. 
Leverett Saltonstall, Speaker of the House, and a list of chaplains 


since 1780. 


Prayers dealing with a wide range of subjects will be found in 


this little volume. 


As might be expected, the emphasis is largely on 


civic ideals—and very properly so—but the author has not neglected to 
challenge the social conscience, nor has he omitted the expression of 
those aspirations which belong to the personal religious life of the 


individual. 


$1.10 postpaid 


For sale by 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Our financial adviser, who has made an 
exhaustive study of the subject, informs 
us that there is no truth in the rumor of 
an impending ten per cent. reduction in 
the wages of sin.—Nova Scotia Register. 


, ok Th A eS , 


A Seottish landowner was complaining 
of the weather to a tenant. “Aye”, said 
the tenant, “ye’re richt. Only three fine 
days this month; an’ two o’ them snappit 
up by the Sawbath.” 


“And what are you going to be when 
you grow up?’ said the AICP visitor vi- 
vyaciously to the four-year-old son of a 
client. “A big boy’, said he, reasonably. 

—The Survey. 


Note on the realism of religious educa- 
tion: A young chureh school scholar, says 
The Living Church, recently received a 
post card from a friend traveling through 
the Holy Land. It was postmarked 
“Jerusalem”. The delighted child ran to 
her mother and said, “Mother, I did not 
know Jerusalem was a real city, I thought 
it was a Bible town, like the towns in a 
fairy story.” 


A valued reader of this paper sends 
the following to The Hvening Transcript, 
Boston: “Our small granddaughter re- 
turns from her modern pre-nursery school 
to announce that she has been ‘snooting’ 
the flag. Her formula runs: ‘I pledge alle- 
giance to my flag and to the public that 
it stands on: one nation, invisible with 
liberty and justice far off.’ ” 

EpMuUND A. WHITMAN. 


Plumber (with dignity, to housewife 
who has entered bathroom where he is at 
work): “Afore you speaks, mum, Ill tell 
you I know all the jokes concernin’ my 
profession. I’ve got all me tools here—I 
remains till I’ve located the leakage—I 
ain’t goin’ back for nothin’, and I ain’t got 
no mate.” Lady: “But there’s nothing 
the matter here. You’ve come to the wrong 
house.”—Punch. 


The small boys’ teacher had asked her 
pupils for a sentence containing the word 
‘veil’. Amid numerous written replies, 
says The Manchester Guardian, one stood 
out above the remainder—‘‘The lady wore 
a veil on her deuterogamy.” ‘“Deuterog- 
amy!” exclaimed the teacher. “Where did 
you get that word, Johnny?’ “Crossword 
puzzle, mum’’, replied Johnny, glibly. “But 
what does it mean?’ “Second marriage, 
mum.” The teacher turned up the diction- 
ary, which, of course, she should have 
done before making inquiry, and found 
Johnny was correct. It is thought he may 
establish a school for backward teachers 


The attitude of THE REGISTER on smok- 
ing is familiar, but in all things we would 
be fair. Hence, from the famous journal 
of medicine, The Lancet, the following, 
after a study of the effects of tobacco: 
“Few observations on the blood of heavy 
smokers were recorded, but one case was 
reported of a leech which, after tasting 
the blood of such a patient, had fallen 
off and died in convulsions.” That sounds 
like a point in favor of the heavy smokers, 
says T'he Manchester Guardian’s “Lucio”, 
for who cares whether leeches fall off and 
die in convulsions after rashly tackling 
a well-cured human specimen? 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 


Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ate Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
wi 


bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BOSTON 


BEACON STREET, 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. 


Phone, Capitol 2900 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 


JUNE 2 19382 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.--CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Chureh service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (16380), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles I. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Communion service immedi- 
ately after morning service on the first Sunday 
of each mouth, All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
11 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon by Dr. 
Perkins. 12.15 p.m. Holy Communion. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH,(1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 


direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30 4.M., Church School; 11 4A.mM., Morning 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian), 
Euclid Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, 
ministers. 9.30 A.M., Church School; 11 a.M., 
Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN.—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
Subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Morning services 11 a.m. 
Evening service 7.30 P.M, 


THE SHOALS 


Catalyst of Values 


How seven peaks of granite, with which 
we are in actual touch for only a small 
fraction of the year, can reorganize and 
| vitalize our existence! The Shoals spirit 
constitutes a catalytic agent which sifts 
and crystallizes our past experiences, and 
| gives us a fresh outlook ona world of new 
meanings and new values, and a greater 
vision for the future. To bring about such 
a spiritual catalysis in yourself only one 
thing is necessary, — your presence on 
Star Island. Albert N. Webster, 


Chairman 1932 Y. P. R. U. Shoals Committee 
WE WILL COME BACK! 


1932 SEASON 


June 25-July 9 
Laymen’s Institute July 9-July 16 
Women’s Alliance July 16—-July 23 
A.U.A.Church Week July 23-July 30 
General Conference 

July 30-August 6 
Vacation Week August 6-August 13 
Congregational Weeks 
August 13-August 27 


APPLY NOW 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
Charles S. Bolster, Treasurer 
1 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Young People 


New England Home yor Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Hxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
16i South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Local and Suburban Service 
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